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ABSTRACT 

This docnaent is the product of the Conference of 
Faaily Research, a group convened by the Interagency Panel on Early 
Childhood Research and Bevelopuent to provide an opportunity for 
researchers to ueet with representatives of funding agencies in order 
to develop new cowwitwents, interests and directions for faaily 
research. The docuaent contains the opening reaarks of Stanley B. 
Thoaas, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Huaan Oevelopaent, HER, and the 
keynote address by Br. Hargaret Head, curator Eaeritus of Ethnology, 
Aaerican Huseua of natural History. The four discussion workshops 
were taperecorded and outlined in this report in suaaary fora: (1) 
Horkgroup on Faaily Functioning, (2) Rorkgroup on Eaerging Faaily 
Foras and Life Styles; (3) Rorkgroup on Cultural Pluralisa, and (4) 
Rorkgroup on Ethics and Faaily Research. The highlights of these 
discussions are presented in the section preceding the individual 
suaaaries. The appendices contain three tables which identify 
research questions of interest to specific federal agencies. A 
listing of the conference participants concludes the report. (CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This document is the product of the Conference on Family Research^, 
convened by the interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Develop- 
ment In Washington, D.C. on March 4 and 5, 1974. The Conference, which was 
organized by Dr. Edith H. Grotberg, Chairperson of the Panel, brought 
together national experts in family research, foundation representatives, 
members of the Interagency Panels^, and other interested researchers and 
administrators from the Federal Agencies. Among the many disciplines repre- 
sented by the participants were psychology, sociology, anthropology, psychia- 
try, economics,- education and pediatrics. 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development was 
organized in 1970, by the Director of the Office of Child Development at 
the request of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the Director of the Office of Management and Budget. The pri- 
mary mlss±on„of^the Panel is to promote and facilitate Federal interagenqr 
coordination and coo^^Bl&ii^ thP plann^np ^><-g5;:T^, childhood research 
and development. In keeping -with this general objective, the aim of the 
Conference was to provide an opportunity for researchers to meet with repre- 
sentatives of funding agencies in order to develop new commitments, interests 
and directions for family research. 

In order to avoid restricting the nature and scope of the participants » 
contributions, the Interagency Panel decided that no formal papers other 



^The Conference was supported by a grant from the Office of Child 
Development, Grant Number OCD CB 107. 

Also Included among the participants were interested members of the 
Interagency Panel for Research and Development on Adolescence. 
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than the keynote addresses would be prepared for or presented at the Con- 
ference. After listening to keynote addresses by Dr. Margaret Mead. Curator 
Emeritus of Ethnology. American Museum of Natural History, and Mr. Stanley 
B. Thomas. Jr.. Assistant Secretary for Human Development. Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare, the Conference participants mat for informal 
discussions in smaller workgroups, each of which had as its focal point a 
broad area of family research. The workgroup discussions, which occurred 
in two half-day sessions, were tape-recorded and are presented here in 
sugary form. The highlights of these workgroup discussions have been 
abstracted and are presented in the section preceding the individual summa- 
ries. At the conclusion of the Conference the participants reassembled in 
a plenary session to consider as a group the recommendations and views • 
expressed in the individual workgroups. Remarks made during this general 
discussion have been incorporated into the summaries of the workgroups to 
which they relate. In synthesizing and editing these lengthy discussions 
for this abbreviated record, much of the color and rich detail of the parti- 
cipants' give-and-take was unavoidably omitted. The editors hope that this 
set of summaries nevertheless manages to convey the essence of the many 
insights and ideas that were expressed by those who attended the meetings, 
and that it will be of use as a guide and stimulus for ongoing efforts to 
plan research on the child and family. 

Acknowledgements are due to the following members of the Social Research" 
Group3, for their help in running the Conference: Maure Hurt. Jr.. Project 



3 

The Social Research Group, of the George Washington University, 
provides general research and stipport services for the Interagency Panels. 
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Director, who supervised and gave scrupulous attention to all aspects j)f 
the Conference; Judy Miller, who efficiently organized the schedules, 
activities, facilities and accomodations for the Conference; and Faye 
Baumgamer. Gail Hughes. Elisabeth McSpadden. Edward Nelson. Michelle Porte. 
Tracie Shea, and Annie Sweet, whb played a variety' of supporting roles 
during the meetings. Including those of recorder, guide, messenger, and 
troubleshooter. Finally, the editors wish to express their great apprecia- 
tion and belated sympathy to those persons who had to spend countless hours 
listening to tape recordings that were sometimes blaring, sometimes fuzzy, 
and often barely audible, in order to type the excellent, complete tran- 
scripts on which these proceedings are based: Lee Connor. Joan Engelhardt. 
Doris Exum. Regina Knox. Michelle Porte, and Annie Sweet. 
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WELCOME AND OPENING REMARKS 



Edith H. Grotberg, Ph.D., Chairperson 
Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development 

We are here today as a result of a number of activities that have 
•been going on in the Federal Government over the past two years. Th,.3e 
activities are converging now and have set the stage for this Conference 
on Family Research. Let me give you a brief history of what has 
happened. 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development is « 
a Federal Panel comprised of 17 memb'irs from four Departments: Health, 
Education and Welfare; Agriculture; Labor; and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The 17 Agencies of these Departments meet as members of the Panel 
to increase interagency coordination of research planning and support. 
The Agencies share Information on funded projects and future planning; 
they attend regular Panel niee tings; they request state-of-the-arts 
documents; and they address special problems and interests that lead to 
increased coordination of research planning and support. 

Two years ago, the Panel wanted to find some theme around which each 
of the Agencies could formulate research ideas as well as to provide a focus 
for coordinated activities of the various Agencies. The Family was selected 
because each agency has within its legislative authorization and mission, 
the opportunity to address the family in its research efforts. According 
to the different mandates, the Agencies address the family in different 
ways and from different perspectives, but each may study the family. 
With the Panel focusing on the theme of the Family, the member Agencies 
could work together for greater coordination of research effort and better 
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utilization of Agency resources. The Family was selected as a particularly 
important focus for research also because of its critical, role in the life 
of the young child: 

(1) the family provides the primary interaction environment and 
Influences the child In his early years; ' 

(2) the family is perceived as the basic ^and critical social 
^stitution for child development; 

(3) because of the complexity of the child-parent Interactions 
within the family, the child cannot be served independently of 
the family; and 

(4) Pa'^e^tal involvement in child development programs and services 
may enhance the effectiveness of these programs and services. 

The Panel addressed the problem of identifying research questions and 
efforts pertaining to the Family through Panel discussions and through an 
interview system. Further, problems of definition of the Family as well as 
some of the methodological problems inherent i„ research on the family were 
discussed. The Panel adopted the following working definition of the family: 
a familjr is asocial »^ While a family 

may also be defined as "a social unit In which primary relationships are 
established and maintained." the definition including the reference to 
children seemed more appropriate to the Panel. 

In terms of methodological problems, the Panel discussions included 
the following concerns and suggestions: 

(1) Studies should be organized and designed to provide for analysis 

and reanalysis across studies over time. 
<2) Studies should be conducted so that the privacy of families is 
protected. 
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(3) Longitudinal studies are especially appropriate as a method for 
family research.^ 

(4) New and Improved instrumentation and methodology are needed to 
cope more effectively with variables and factors, such as: • 

a. socioeconomic status, but conceptualized as going beyond 
the traditional Income, education, assistance, etc., and 
reflecting current social perceptions and conditions;" 

b. family roles with regard to parent/child, parent/parent, 
parent/society, child/society, and family/society inter- 
actions ; 

c. ethnicity or cultural identity; 

d. social forces and intervention procedures. 

(5) Theories of family models should focus more on ••healthy" families 
than on the traditional pathological family models. 

(6) Research on the family should Include methods for the dissemina- 
tion and utilization of the findings. 

Interviews were conducted with each member Agency on the Panel; some 
interviews were with single representatives of the Agencies while others 
were conducted with a group from a particular menber Agency. During the 
interviews, the Agency representatives were asked to identify research ques- 
tions pertaining to the Family which fell within the legislative mandate of 
their Agency and which alreacty were or might be of Interest to the Agency 
for support consideration. From this activity a statement was written. 
The Family; Research Considerations and Concerns t and was published in August 
of 1973# You who are here today received a copy of that statement and it 
will be appended to the proceedings of this Conference. 
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Once the statement was published and it was ge^xerlly known what 
Agencies could do in tema of faidly research it became important to do two 
things: (1) encourage Agencies to make family research a high priority 
concern; and (2) Invite some of the research community in to" get their 
ideas about family research and to address selected areas of family research, 
The first was accomplished through recommendations sent to all Agency 
directors and the second is being accomplished by this Conference. The four 
areas around which this Conference is organised seemed critical areas for 
the research community to address. you know from the program, these 
selected areas are the four workgroups on: (1) emerging family forms and 
life styles; (2) family functioning; (3) ethics and family research; and 
(4) cultural pluralism. Clearly, these workgroups overlap in tasks but 
they seem to provide sufficiently Independent issues to merit separation. 

You have been assigned to a workgroup, but you should feel free to taove 
around from group to group and to discuss in your workgroup the subject 
area of another group. The structure we have provided is not binding, it 
Is primarily facilltati.e. ' The workgroups wiU meet this afternoon and 
tomorrow morning; and then, tomorrow afternoon there will be a report from 
each workgroup. You will want a chairperson ana ^a recorder for each group 
as well as someone who is willing to make the report. Each of the workgroup 
meetings is to be tape recorded and these recordings plus the workgroup 
reports will comprise the basis of the Proceedings to be published at a 



later date. 



But more will be in the Proceedings because more is going to happen 
here, tfe have Margaret Mead as a keynote speaker who will discuss some of 
the problems and concerns of family research from a long and distinguished 
career as a researcher. We also have Stanley B. Thomas. Jr.. Assistant 
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Secretary for Hunan Developnent, DHEW, as a keynote speaker who will dlscasa 
the priorities and concerns of the Federal Govetnment for the Fairily and 
Paally Research. And Saul R. Rosoff , Acting Director of the Office of Child 
DevelopMnt is here to give you further welcome and to introduce our two 
speakers. 
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FEDERAL INTERESTS IN FAMILY RESEARCH 



Stanley B» Thomas, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for Human Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

I am very pleased to see so many of you here this morning to 
participate In this Important Conference. We welcome the dialogue 
that begins today, which I confidently expect, will determine new 
directions for research Into the American family: Its forms and life* 
styles. Its fractions, and the effects upon It of the emerging 
cultural pluralism which is replacing the "melting pot" traditions of 
an earlier era. 

My role here Is to assure you the Department is keenly Interested 
In the proposals that will come out of this Conference, and that we 
Intend to take your recommendations seriously. I won't pretend to 
try to tell you something you don't already know about HEW*s efforts 
In the past to develop models for helping families In distress. The 
Interagency Panel has already provided us with some significant guide- 
lines through research projects already undertaken, and other researchers 
social workers, and admlulstrators around the nation have added to 
our understanding. Our response has been to develop family assistance 
programs with three major goals: 

1. to assure the subsistence of children and their families; 

2. to support the self-sufficiency of families; arid 

3. to invest in the next generation of adults. 

Because we have learned that level of education is related to 
other statistical Indicators of well being, the Department has targeted 
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many of its programs on increasing educational opportunities for 
disadvantaged children. Because we have learned that the very develop- 
ment of children from families with special needs is limited or 
Impaired by unfavorable social and economic conditions » we have devised 
a nultitude of categorical cash assistance and service programs to 
bolster them. And because we know from your research that the first 
few years of life are extremely critical for the Intellectual and 
physical development of human beings, we have concentrated special 
efforts on pre-natal and early health care, programs like Head Start 
and Home Start, and education for parenthood to help young people 
learn how to "parent." We sought also to provide high school students 
with the opportunity to learn about communicating with and caring for 
children, through our demonstration program called "Exploring Childhood." 
A second phase of this effort is a nationwide demonstration project 
in which young people participate in child care projects under the 
sponsorship of seven national voluntary organizations. We have learned 
also from research that the Involvement of the family as an active 
participant in any intervention efforts on behalf of a child is essential 
to success. Without such involvement » the effects of intervention are 
likely to decline as soon as the program ends. In research study after 
research study, family involvement is clearly the critical factor in 
assuring continued benefits to children. So we developed the Child 
and Family Resource Program, which links families to services offered 
by other community agencies. Its objective: to enhance the strength 
of family life, the must important influence in the child's life. 

As researchers and social scientists, you have told us that there 
is rarely, if ever, a human situation in which the provision of a 
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single service will resolve the problem. Human beings are complicated; 
their needs are multiple — and we have learned that our response, to 
be effective, must address the whole person, not just the part of him 
which happens to correspond to our particular program. So we know 
that health care, nutrition, housing — and many other services-- must 
be included in an effective response to family needs. 

Other agencies — particularly the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development — have joined with 
HEW to plan and implement programs which woiild do this. In many cases, 
one Department establishes its services where another Department is 
already operating — and through this joining of forces in a service 
area, even in a co-location — graatly enhances the effect. A Parent- 
Child Center or a CFRP may be installed by our Office of Child Develop- 
ment, for example, in a public housing project developed by HUD. Of 
course, these planning and program activities are further coordinated 
at the State and local levels. 

This recognition of the multiple needs of individuals in need 
or under stress — and the multiple needs of their family units — has 
convinced the Department to sponsor in this Congress its Allied Services 
Act. If this legislative initiative is successful, we will be able 
to change dramatically the way in which such multiple needs are served, 
by reducing and perhaps eventually eliminating the categorical approach 
to the delivery of services which has grown up over the years. I am 
aware that such an approach can strike a chill into the hearts of many 
traditionalists who are accustomed to the old ways — and may even have 
contributed toward the development of the old ways. But if we are going 
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to be consistent in our response to the insights given us by research, 
we should be receptive to the new -directions In which they lead us. 

In closing, let ne Just say that this Conference symbolizes our 
dissatisfaction with the way we have been carrying out our responsibil- 
ities in the past. If we were satisfied, we wouldn't be seeking new 
answers and new questions, as well. We need to know a lot »ore about 
families, and about what contributes to the successful functioning 
of the family In society. Our demonstration programs today seem to be 
well ahead of our research programs-when *the opposite should be true. 
Our service programs today seem to be ahead of both research and 
demonstration— but the opposite should be true. 

I commend the statement of the Interagency Panel on what it sees 
as the context of future family research. I would like to hear your 
answers to the questions raised about the various family forms within 
the U.S.; what contributes to successful family functioning; how the 
family reacts to such factors as environment and social change; the 
relationship between families and the social institutions which deal 
with them; and what policies or actions should government as well as 
private institutions adopt to support the family and enhance child 
development. 

Give us the answers to such questions, and you will have performed 
an invaluable service to our professional effectiveness, and to our 
total society. Through your answers, families throughout this country 
will be better served, with programs built on the sound foundations 
of research and demonstration. Give us the answers, and you will con- 
tribute to our progress toward achieving the important goals of family 
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subsistence, family self-sufficiency, and improving the quality of 
Ufe of future generations. That is a large assignment, and I am 
pleased and grateful that you have undertaken it. 
Thank you. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS: WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE FAMILY? 

Dr. Margaret Mead''" 
American Museum of Natural History 

Dr. Mead began the opening session of the Conference by pointing 
out that while her early research had focused on technologically primitive 
families and societies, the main focus of her talk would be on changes 
that are occurring in our own society. During a wide-ranging discussion 
.with members of the audience. Dr. Mead emphasized the need for dissemina- 
tion and use of research results, and urged researchers to better acquaint 
themselves with earlier research and reform efforts in the field of 
family and child development. Ongoing research projects should be 
coordinated, research units such as the "family," the "household," and the 
"community" should be re-examined, and studies should incorporate holistic, 
general systems approaches, rather than the fractionating, statistic- 
oriented approaches found in much of the past research. Dr. Mead also 
outlined several forms that family and marriage might take in the 
near future. 

Coordination and Synthesis of Reg^arch 

Dr. Mead noted that too often behavioral scientists fail to look 
into the early history of their research areas, and consequently they 
continually "rediscover" issues and fail to amplify data and knowledge 
that already have been generated. For instance, some recent articles and 
books that for the most part represent good research on the family, have 

J-Dr. Mead's address was tape-recorded; the summary presented here is the 
editors' synthesis and interpretation of her remarks. 
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implied that families began to have serious problems only after World War 
11. A more thorough consideration of earlier research data and analyses, 
however, would reveal that families have never functioned perfectly, 
"fulfilling absolutely every human need." and thus the problems apparent 
today do not necessarily reflect any abrupt deterioration of family func- 
tioning. 

Early research workers, who were generalists and multidisciplinary. 
demonstrated a great deal of foresight and laid the groundwork for many 
of the current trends in research and policy making. For instance, ideas 
generated by Lawrence K. Frank and B. Ruml when they were at the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Rind in the late 1920's. still constitute useful 
guidelines for efforts in child research and development. At that time ^ 
they divided their funds into three primary categories: (1) research in 
child development; (2) the training of teachers (which today could be 
amplified to child development workers of every kind); and (3) the crea- 
tion of a climate of opinion within which reforms could be accomplished 
in the institutions that deal with the family and the child. Dr. Mead 
advised that work along these lines still be given high priority and ob- 
served that many years ago Dr. Frank urged that the well-being of the 
family, which he saw as one of the central institutions of American society, 
be made the touchstone of the functioning of other institutions. 

The coordination of research and development work was an issue of 
great concern to Dr. Mead, who argued that, while agencies have made 
progress towards the coordination of their activities, research and service 
programs too often have been designed in such a way that they fractionate 
the child and the family. The problem is at least twofold. First. 
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agencies typically have worked independently, each agency dealing with a 
particular aspect of family life as if it were not interrelated with any 
of the concerns of other agencies. As a result, the family becomes a 
focal point of programs and services that are fragmentary, that overlap, 
or that actually conflict with each other, and even the combined programs 
fail to meet the family's complex needs and problems. Second, even 
within an agency one finds practices and procedures that do not support, 
families but actually pull them apart. The typical approach to helping 
a family with problems has involved the isolation and removal of an 
individual, or a family, from a problem situation, rather than an attempt 
to analyze and deal with the particular elements of the ecological system 
that create or nurture those problems. Evidence of this approach is 
apparent throughout the history of reforms in child-related services* 
Policy makers have tended to examine societal institutions in a piecemeal 
fashion; if the institutions appeared to be doing something harmful to 
children, the Children were simply removed. For example, when it became 
apparent to many that the regular court system was inappropriate for 
children, the children were removed from it and the juvenile court was 
developed.' In the same way, young people went into juvenile detention 
homes rather than prisons, and junior high schools were created when 
high schools failed to meet the needs of young adolescents coming directly 
from elementary schools. In too many of these cases, however, the effect 
of such piecemeal reforms was to leave the malfunctioning institutions 
in their original form and to transfer the children to institutions that 
soon proved to have many similar, perhaps even worse, problems and 
deficiencies. A more recent example of this approach can be seen in the 
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institutional response to child abuse, where a diagnosis of abuse often 
leads to the removal of the child, who is placed in a milieu where he is 
not likely to flourish, while the family is left to abuse another child. 
Such tactics result in the isolation of children from their families, 
and of families from their communities. 

Mr. Thomas, the Assistant Secretary for Human Development, agreed 
with much of Dr. Mead's assessment and pointed out that the Office of 
Human Development is interested in finding alternatives to the institu- 
tionalization of children and adolescents, as can be seen in the Child 
and Family Resource Program. He anticipates a greater degree of involve- 
ment with the family by health, education and welfare programs, since in 
many cases the family appears to be the most viable alternative to insti- 
tutionalization. 

Dr. Mead expressed support for certain projects or proposals that 
might help to coordinate past, present, and future research on the family: 
impact statements, co-location of services, and the Interagency Panels. 
Impact statements, while originally used in the environmental field, have 
been proposed as a means of determining the effects of research and 
policy proposals on families and children. According to Dr. Mead, in so 
far as they pertain to the interrelated effects of diverse policy and 
program decisions, impact statements may help to integrate fragmented 
local, state, and federal bureaucracies into a more cohesive system in 
which agencies will know what other agencies are doing. In much the same 
way, co-location, wherein departments join forces in particular services 
areas, should lead to improved communication and cooperation among agencies 
and programs. Finally, Dr. Mead indicated that the Interagency Panels 
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provide important services by coordinating research planning, and gathering, 
synthesizing and disseminating information about child and adolescent 
research. 

Definition of the Research Unit 

Dr. Mead noted that agencies are making greater efforts to consider 
the whole family when making policy and research decisions. Many research 
and development projects still are oriented toward the "ideal" nuclear 
family, however, and appear to be based on the assumption that every child 
in our society ought to be part of a unit of a father, mother and minor 
children who are living together, with any divergence from this pattern 
seen as deficient in some respect. Furthermore, according to an all-too- 
common viewpoint, a healthy family is one which requires the least inter- 
vention; consequently autonomy, self-sufficiency, and the isolation of 
the family are emphasized. A better way of gauging family heaJ ;h and . 
competence, according to Dr. Mead, would involve some measure of the fam- 
ily's integration into the community and its ability to make use of the 
different resources available to it. 

Dr. Mead argued that investigators often choose inappropriate units 
of research in studying the family, and suggested that the focus of 
research be shifted from particular family structures to larger units 
that better represent the context within which families actually function. 
She recommended that the "household," as the real economic unit of a 
community, might constitute a better unit of research , while the "family" 
should continue to be a unit of concern . More attention should also be 
given to .the communities within which households are located, and to the 
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more dynamic aspects of these environments. While more easily measured 
factors such as housing and crowding are often examined, it might be more 
fruitful to consider issues such as whether or not a grandmother lives 
within walking distance of other family members, or how to mix housing of 
different economic levels, '.n order to have multigenerational communities 
and provide children with the kind of experiences that will make it 
possible for them to live in a pluralistic society. 

Dr. Marvin Sussman pointed out that the selection of appropriate 
units of research has been one of the basic problems of the social scien- ' 

f 

ces. For example, the family may not be the only unit in a society that 
performs domestic functions, and a family as a unit that performs domestic 
functions may be composed of more than one household. The situation is 
„ further-complicated by the fact that different segments of a society may 
define the family in different ways; a bank, for example, defines a 
family differently than the housing authority or the welfare agency. 

In reply. Dr. Mead emphasized that she had not meant to imply that 
the household directly reflected the family, but simply that the house- 
hold might be a more useful and meaningful unit for research. Dr. Reuben 
Hill submitted that there is a need to differentiate the research pur- 
poses for which the household is the optimum unit. Dr. Mead suggested 
that the selection of the household as a research unit would be particu- 
larly advantageous in research that subsumes a variety of emergent family 
forms, i.e., forms other than the isolated nuclear family. She pointed 
out that, historically. Western civilization has seen a wide variety of 
family systems. During the Middle Ages, for instance, in many places only 
the eldest son was allowed to marry, and grown, unmarried "children" were 
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connonly found as members of extended family households. Today, the 
ready availability of transportation and conununication systems, such as 
the telephone, enables Americans to have close relationships with geo- 
graphically dispersed kin, and not just with those living within their 
own community. Researchers and policy makers must stop pulling the family 
out of its context and designing programs only for the nuclear family. 
By gearing our efforts towards units such as the household, kinship net- 
work, and community, we will more easily encompass within our plans and 
programs the full range of continually evolving family forms and styles. 
Dr. Mead described communities and kinship networks as intermediate units 
between the household and the larger community; she defined the neighbor- 
hood as those families and Individuals within walking distance of a 
particular household, and the extended family network as the continually 
changing body of relatives who maintain close personal ties with a house- 
hold. ^ 

Research Methodology 

With regard to research methodology, Dt. Mead discussed a few shifts 
that have occurred during the history of family research and therapy. One 
approach to dealing with the family was "invented" by the Farm Security 
Administration in the 1930 's: male workers talked to the father in the 
barn, while female workers talked to the mother in the house. Another 
version of this approach was a style in which a male psychiatrist worked 
with a husband while a female psychiatrist worked with a wife. Researchers 
and therapists later adopted procedures with which they could deal with 
the whole family. For example, in one successful Australian project at 
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North Ryde. (near Sydney) discussed by Dr. Mead, the entire family was 
brought into institutional living for therapy, as an alternative to treat- 
ing the disturbed family member in isolation. 

In much the same way. laboratory research was modified to include 
the whole family. Families were brought in. given problems to solve, and 
their Interactions were tape-recorded or video-taped; studies such as 
^ Jules Henry's Pathways to Madness involved this kind o€ research procedure. 
Dr. Mead advocated that family researchers use to an even greater extent 
general systems approaches in order to describe and analyze the family 
and Its complex interrelations with the household and larger community. 
Such holistic approaches would help eliminate the fractionation of the 
family that stems from an over-reliance on research data that is primarily 
statistical. Dr. Mead maintained that researchers need reconsider 
the balance between quantitative and qualitative research approaches. 
Quantitative, statistical information is necessary for some types of 
national-level planning, but its uses are limited. For example, statistics 
can be gathered to determine how many divorced mothers head single-parent 
families; while the information may be helpful in setting up Social " 
Security rules, It does not tell us much about particular families. As 
Dr. Julius Rivera emphasized, there is a need for research on the actual 
processes of family functioning. 

Dr. Mead touched^ the need for greater commitment to maintaining 
ethical standards in Research and to safeguarding the privacy of the 
family, especially when participant observation is used. We need to know 
more about the effects of family research on the researcher. Dr. Mead 
pointed out that while a body of theory exist., in psychiatry, social work 
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and anthropology that can help the researcher or practitioner deal with 
problems involved in relating to an individual subject, patient or client, 
(e.g., how to deal with "transference")! little is known about how to 
deal with the effects of a whole family on the researcher or practitioner. 
As Eric Berman shows in his book Scapegoat , it is extremely difficult to 
study the complex interrelationships of father, mother, and children and 
still maintain objectivity. Training programs are needed that will prepare 
research workers for dealing with problems that might arise during 
intervention or participation in family lif*i. 

Members of the audience expressed concern about the difficulties 
involved in the application of research findings. One participant in the 
Conference asked Dr. Mead for advice about influencing the policy-making 
and legislative processes. Referring to her experiences in accustoming 
the American people to the need for rationing during World War II, Dr. 
Mead recommended the creation of an appropriate climate of opinion among 
professionals as a first step in educating the general oublic and the 
government about research findings and their implications for social policy. 
The professionals are the ones who are called in to testify before com- 
mittes, to help write legislation, and to consult with voluntary groups 
and lobbyists. It should be remembered, however, that persuading profes- 
sionals to agree on an issue often means arriving at a certain minimum 
set of basic guidelines, rather than a complex program. 

Dr. David Pearl added an important caveat about the application of 
research findings to the decision-making process. Administrators must 
remember that findings that pertain to one area or population may not be 
valid for another, and that efforts to put findings into effect may even 
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run counter to the interests of some groups. Before particular policies 
or programs are put into effect, therefore, attempts should be made to 
develop a consensus among the individuals and groups involved or affected. 
Dr. Mead pointed out that the only components of programs that can be 
worked With successfully on a federal level are those which are coimaon to 
groups all over the country. 

New Directions 

Dr. Mead concluded her address with a plea that we move in many new 
directions— both in formulating research and in reshaping some of the 
basic institutions in our society. If a truly pluralistic society is to 
be achieved, Americans must be aware of the different forms that kinship, 
marriage and child-rearing practices have taken, both historically and 
cross-culturally. 

Dr. Mead proposed that the separation of contractual, dissolvable 
marriage relationships from non-dissolvable biological (or adoptive) 
parenthood would be one way to produce a more stable and secure environ- 
ment for children. In planning new communities, the notion of the ideal, 
nuclear, isolated family must be abandoned. Room must be made in house- 
holds and communities for mature adults other than parents, (i.e., elderly 
people, and single and married people who do not want or have children of 
their own), in such a way that they too can relate to and interact with 
children. Adolescents might be provided with places where, if they need 
to, they can go to get away from their parents and yet still maintain 
relationships with them— for example, along the lines of the "boys' house" 
found in some other societies. 
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Finally, Dr. Mead suggested that the most effective way to make 
people think sufficiently about the future In order to save the planet 
from eventual destruction. Is to get them to think In terms of a living 
child that they know. If we provide the social arrangements that permit 
all adults to be close to children, we may ensure a condition wherein 
people can think responsibly about the future, and about the changes in 
owr life style that will have to be made if a given, known child is to 
survive. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WORKGROUP DISCUSSIONS 



The highlights of the workgroup discussions are presented in this 
section. For a more detailed account of the issues discussed in the four 
workgroups, readers are referred to the individual workgroup summaries, 
presented in the next section. Specific recommendations appear on pages 
54, 69, 84 and 99. " 

As .expected, some overlap and convergence were apparent in the comments 
and ideas expressed in the different workgroups. Family functioning and 
family structure are closely interrelated, of course, and the topics of - 
cultural pluralism and research ethics are essentially content-free and 
pertain to research on any aspect of the family. 

In each of the groups, a great deal of emphasis was given to the need 
to develop research methods and theoretical models that would more adequately 
reflect the complexity, diversity, and variabJlify of behavior and values 
found bcth within and across families and cultural or ethnic categories. 
Conference participants identified a need to develop operational definitions 
of family functioning that would encompass the complex, multidirectional 
interactions that occur within the family and between the family and rela- 
tives, friends and other significant individuals and institutions. They 
suggested that researchers should investigate a broader domain of family 
functioning, in order to include stepparents, grandparents, aunts and uncles, 
and other individuals who participate in the day-to-day activities of the 
family, such as the housekeeper, babysitter, friend and neighbor. The dis- 
cussants in the Workgroup on Family Functioning and the Workgroup on Cultural 
Pluralism indicated the need to differentiate the household and the family 
as research units, pointing out that one may be more appropriate than the 
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other, depending on the objectives and focus of a particular research pro- 
ject. In both groups the participants stressed the importance of selecting 
research units that would facilitate the investigation of the many diverse 
individuals who participate in or affect the functions of the family, and 
of the full range of family forms and styles that are found in the United 
States. Discussants in more than one workgroup cautioned social scientists 
to avoid ethnocentric approaches and inflexible a Eriori definitions of 
family forms and functions; they advised instead that the family be con- 
ceptualized as a continuum of forms, and that the significant parameters 
along which family forms vary be identified and incorporated into research 

♦ 

paradigms. 

High among the Corrference participants ' priorities was the development 
of "plus" models of family functioning-models that would focus on the 
strengths of families or cultural groups rather than on their failures or 
weaknesses. Researchers and policy makers sometimes assume that families 
who diverge from stereotypic middle-class values and patterns cannot ade- 
quately rear and socialize children. Rather than approach divergent or 
emergent family forms as problematic or deviant, researchers might more 
profitably investigate the processes by which individuals and families 
successfully adapt to a socially and culturally plural context. More 
attention should be given to exploring multiple, alternative patterns of 
functioning that may lead to equivalent outcomes in terms of competence in 
children. 

Researchers' biases are often reflected in their measurements of compe- 
tence and adequacy. Some participants observed that while investigators 
often apply their own standards of success to' their target groups, "functional" 
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and "dysfunctional" are actually relative concepts. A mode of functioning 
that is adaptive -for one family may not be for another. The researcher 
should try to take into consideration the reference points of the families 
or individuals under investigation, especially when those individuals have 
a social or cultural background that is distinctly different from that of 
the researcher. More flexible methods for gauging adequacy, for instance 
in terms of the self-actualization-of . the individual family meiAer. should 
be developed. 

Deficit models also have been used extensively in research on major 
changes in family structure, due to. for instance, death or divorce. 
Attention might be shifted from specific deficits produced by disruptions 
of family life to the processes of coping and adaptation that follow changes 
in structure. How. are roles reallocated, reorganized or expanded to deal 
with new situations? How does the family solicit and obtain support and 
resources from relatives, friends and institutions in the community? 

Studies on father absence reflect the deficit approach to research on 
structural changes, and often have been guided by the assumption that the 
father's absence could not be compensated for by other family members, and 
was necessarily detrimental to the child's social and cognitive development. 
Discussants stressed the need for research on single-parent families that 
focuses on the particular patterns of functioning that lead to optimal 
development, and pointed out that single parents and their children do not 
necessarily have negative self-images or see themselves as in need of special 
remedial services. 

Some discussants argued that in applying a narrow operational defini- 
tion to family functioning, the researcher ignores the mlny distinctly 
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different prbcesses that are involved in family life. They urged that the 
focus of research be expanded to Include a wider cross section of: (1) basic 
family functions, such as those related to child care, breadwinning. house- 
keeping, and marriage; (2) modes of interaction, including violence and 
aggression; and (3) family roles, especially those that are undergoing 
radical changes in many families, such as the male's role, the female's role, 
and the adolescent role. 

A theme common to the workgroup discussions was that research efforts 
have for the most part failed to tap into significant and integral aspects 
of family anJ child development. Although specific research strategies or 
designs were not discussed, a variety of related recommendations and ideas 
were advanced. Support was expressed generally for "systems approaches" 
to family research-holistic research designs that focus on total family 
functioning and on the interrelations and interdependence of the primary 
systems that bear on family functioning. Rather than restrict their obser- 
vations and experiments to dyadic interactions, researchers might also deal 
with larger social systems. Greater consideration should be given to the 
ecological systems within which the family functions-to the interfaces 
between the family and the physical and social environments, the surrounding 
neighborhood and community, and the resources and institutions that are 
available to the family. Statistical, quantitative methods could be aug- 
mented by more qualitative assessments of family life. (e.g.. participant 
observation) especially with regard to emerging family forms and cultural 
and ethnic groups. Many discussants stressed the value of developmental 
studies of family functioning, pointing out that the needs and dynamics of 
the family change significantly as the members grow older. The use of 
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longitudinal designs was discussed extensively, with most attention given 
to the problem of insuring conmitn^nt and continuity on the parts of both 
the funding agencies and the researchers. 

Along the sane lines, participants in several of the workgroups called 
for greater communication, coordination and collaboration across disciplines 
and agencies. Interdisciplinary and multiethnic research teams were seen 
as providing one answer to the problem of ethnocentric approaches to research, 
and as being prerequisites for multifaceted ecological studies. Discussants 
in the Workgroup on Family Functioning stressed the need to evaluate, codify 
and synthesize the particularistic schemes that are generated in the many 
disciplines and fields of family research. Furthermore, participants urged 
that steps be taken to increase the comparability of the concepts, methods 
and variables used in family research. 

A general need for research and work on methodology was identified. 
According to some participants, the many measurement, observation, and 
interview techniques used in family research should be evaluated systemati- 
cally In large-scale methodological studies. How do the various methods 
compare, and how do they hold up across different social and cultural set- 
tings? Currently available techniques of data collection and analysis are 
inappropriate or inadequate for complex, multiple-variable ecological or 
longitudinal research projects. 

In each of thti workgroups, consideration was given to some aspect of 
the process of applying, implementing and disseminating research findings. 
Participants concluded that for a variety of reasons much of the information 
generated by scientific studies faileJ t:. reach the public and professional 
communities, and even, in some cases, appropriate government agencies. 
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Existing channels of conmnication and dissemination need to be improved and 
new methods need to be developed. Among the priorities identified by the 
discussants were the following: (1) devise methods not only to disseminate 
information, but also to enable families to use that information; (2) increase 
the emphasis placed on the evaluation of implementation and dissemination 
programs; (3) assess the impact of implementation activities on the agents 
Of the programs as well as on the recipients; (4) determine which dissemina- 
tion or implementation techniques actually result in behavior change; and 
(5) encourage and support more extensive replication efforts as an antece- 
dent to massive dissemination and implementation programs. Discussants in 
the Workgroup on Cultural Pluralism raised a series of questions with regard 
to the government's role In the dissemination of cultural pluralism approach- 
es: (1) What is the degree and nature of the government's conunitment to a 
cultural pluralism approach? (2) How can the government support the idea 
of a plurality of cultures w1 thin American society? (3) Ho.^ can federal 
agencies help families function in a plural social system? and (4) How 
can the federal government, through policy and research, make cultural plu- 
ralism an issue of concern for the dominant groups? The discussants recom- 
mended a major conference on ethnicity as a first step in promoting discussion 
of cultural pluralism. 

Participants in all of the workgroups commented on the need for high 
ethical standards in research. Many discussants stressed that the confi- 
dence and privacy of the family should be respected and protected by all 
researchers and practitioners, and especially by those who observe and 
participate in activities within the home. A second concern that was expressed 
frequently pertained to research on families and groups with varied cultural, 
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ethnic and economic backgrounds. Discussants pointed out that researchers 
need to be more sensitive to cultural and ethnic differences, and more 
objective when Investigating families who do not share the researcher's 
background. The use of deficit models in research is seen as an ethical 
issue as well as a scientific one. Connnunity input was frequently cited as 
one means of insuring fairer and more objective representation of the values 
and behaviors of the people participating in the research. 

Discussants in the Workgroup on Ethics and Family Research pointed to 
the apparent inevitability of increased governmental regulations of research 
activities. While there was general agreement that the research community 
had in many respects failed thus far to regulate itself, at the same time 
discussants felt that inflexible legislated restrictions would not solve 
problems related to unethical research. Regulationc being considered at 
the time by the Department of Health. Education and Welfare, and by Congress, 
were criticized as too rigid to be applied to research across diverse 
scientific fields and disciplines, each of which has its own complex, pecu- 
liar methodological and theoretical problems. Many participants warned 
that the legislation of ethical guidelines might even reduce the researcher's 
sensitivity to moral and ethical issues. 

The issue of obtaining informed consent from research participants 
also received considerable attention in the workgroup discussions. The 
discussants endorsed the general principle, but raised questions about the 
amount and nature of information that should be given to research subjects. 
Subjects should be given sufficient information so that they understand the 
implications and risks of the research treatment or intervention, and so 
that they genuinely understand their right to refuse to participate in 



research. At the same time, general guidelines rather than specific regula- 
tions should be formulated, which might vary according to how obtrusive or 

manipulative the research is. Strategies must be devised so that truly in- 
formed consent can be obtained without jeopardizing the experimental design. 
Along the same lines, discussants emphasized the need for follow-up 

efforts to determine the effects on the family of research treatments or 

interventions, and if necessary, to provide the appropriate counseling or 

professional aid. 

The researcher's relationship with the government also came under the 
scrutiny of the Workgroup on Ethics and Family Research.- Discussants 
expressed opposition to attempts by tiie government to suppress or alter 
research findings, or to avoid decisions or action by funding unnecessary 
research. Some discussants suggested that historical studies be undertaken 
to trace and analyze the long-term Impact of the flow of government money 
into a research area. The establishment of a broad-based scientific insti- 
tute that might work in conjunction with Congress was recommended as a 
step toward coordinating government sponsored research. 

The participants urged that efforts be made to reform the basic system 
that supports abuses of research ethics, and advised the expansion of educa- 
tional activities aimed at communicating to the public the purposes and 
methods of research. A face-to-face dialogue among representatives of the 
research community, the general public, and government agencies was recom- 
mended as part of a continual review of ethical issues and regulations. 
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WORKGROUP ON FAMILY FUNCTIONING 
Suonary of the Discussion 

Primary topics considered by the workgroup participants Included: 
(1) systems approaches to research on the family; (2) definitions and coo- 
ceptuallaatlons of family functioning; (3) the relationship between family 
structure and family functioning; and (4) significant aspects of the research 
process such as methodology and dissemination of research findings. 

Systems Approaches 

In terms of specific research recooaendations , the ideas that emerged 
during the discussions were diverse and in a few cases even conflicting. 
In terms of general perspectives of research on family functioning, however, 
the congrulty of the participants' ideas was more striking than the diversity. 
Virtually all of the members of the group appeared to be sympathetic toward 
some general trends that in recent years have become increasingly evident 
In family research. While these trends do not necessarily reflect a single 
conceptual framework, they represent approaches to theory and research that 
are complsaentery in many respects. 

Ifcich of the sodalixation and development of the young child occurs 
within the domain of the family. In research on child development, however, 
the family often has been depicted as if it constituted a narrowly bounded, 
unchanging environment and as if it possessed a set of permanent traits and 
values. Inherent in this approach is a diminution of the complex and dyna- 
mic processes that are involved In family behavior. In order to understand 
the family as a factor in child development, it is necessary to go beyond 
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static measures and to analyze the ways in which a family actually functions. 
both intemaUy and in relation to larger ecological systems. 

Whereas there used to be a preponderance of animistic models In the 
social sciences that were basically behavior Is tic. medianistic and non- 
developmental, researchers have shown more interest in global models that 
are, aaons other things, interactlonist, fe<iologlcal and developmental. 
Previous attempts to understand the family's roic in child development were 
heavily oriented toward .jnidirectional cause-and-effect interpretations, 
with the child portr«ypd as an essentially passive organism whose behavior 
was determined for the most part by external stimuli and by the people, . 
especially the parents, who controlled those stimuli. The child's reciprocal 
Impact on the family has come under greater scrutiny, however, as In .stiga^ 
tors have concerned themselves with the full range of multidirectional rela- 
tionships and Interactions that occur within the family system. Furthermore, 
more attention has been given to Individual differences in children. Including 
those related to temperamental characteristics that may be biologically 
determined in part and emerge quite early in childhood and infancy. 

The viewpoints of many of the participants reflected a general 
orientation to family research that might be characterised most aptiy as a 
"systems approach." The systems approach was not discussed In the context 
of any one particular field, such as sociology, but was seen to be valid for 
a wide range of research interests. While they did not delineate specific 
research strategies, the participants agreed that a high priority should be 
the development of theoretical models of total family functioning-models 
that represent the interrelations and Interdependence of the systems (both 
internal to and external to the household) that bear on family functioning. 
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Analyses of isolated aspects of family behavior or of component dyads should 
be supplanted by more holistic studies that focus on the family as an inte- 
gral whole embedded within still larger systems. Too often researchers and 
practitioners look for the impact of factors or treatments within a limited 
scope of family behavior and do not concern themselves with the interfaces 
between these behaviors and other important systems of functioning; yet 
the effects of an intervention in one domain of family functioning (e.g.. 
interpersonal relationships) may affect or be tempered by devel6pments in ' 
another domain (e.g., economic). 

Most theories and hypotheses about family functioning have been molecular 
and fragmentary, and have been conceptualized within the confines of rela- 
tively independent fields and disciplines such as sociology, developmental 
psychology, health and economics. There is a need to evaluate and synthesize 
where possible the particularistic conceptual schemes that have proliferated 
and to integrate the many divergent lines of research on family-related 
issues. Greater communication and collaboration across disciplines within 
the various social, behavioral and medical sciences are prerequisites, of 
course, for any efforts- both to codify ideas and approaches and to undertake 
the kinds of multifaceted research projects outlined above. Accordingly, 
the discussants strongly recommended encouragement and support for interdis- 
ciplinary work, especially as an auxiliary to large-scale systemic research 
projects. 

Defining Family Functioning 

A substantial portion of the discussion was devoted to the issue of 
defining family functioning. As investigators adopt more systemic approaches 
to research on the family, they similarly must develop operational definitions 
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of family functioning that better reflect the coaplex. multidirectional 
interactions that occur both within the family and between family members and 
relatives, friends and other significant individuals and Institutions. The 
participants suggested that research studies have often contained implicit 
or explicit definitions of family functioning that are inadequate in several 
key respects. 

The domain of family functioning constitutes one problem area for 
investigators.- In many cases, research has fo^sed on the nuclear family, ' 
and often on a single dyad within the nuclear family. Relatively Uttle 
systematic research has been directed toward stepparents, grandparents and 
aunts and uncles; In even fewer studies have "investigators examined the 
roles of the housekeeper, babysitter, friend, and nei^bor. The scope of 
research must be expanded to include the many diverse persons and institu- 
tions that are actively involved in the day-to-day life of the family, m 
this respect, the household may be a more appropriate unit of research than 
the family. With the focus on the general household and its manifold func- 
tions, purposes and linkages, investigators are more likelTTo incorporate 
into their research paradigms the full range of ecological systems that 
Impact on the family and the child-systems that must be considered if the 
socialization and development of the child are to be understood fully. On 
the other hand, the term "household" should not be Interpreted in a literal 
physical sense, such that the research focus is restricted to only those 
persons who move within or come into close physical proximity with the actual 
household. Some individuals who live outside of the household nevertheless 
influence andare influenced by the functioning of the household (e.g., 
grandparents who live in other neighborhoods or cities, and parents who live 
elsewhere because of divorce or separation). 
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In a similar vein, some participants argued that tn much of the research 
literature, family functioning is treated as if it were an amorphous entity, 
with no real effort made to differentiate or Include the many distinct sub- 
functions of the family. Typically, investigators assess only one or a 
few closely related aspects of the family's activities. Discussants advised 
that measures be diversified to Include a wider range of family functions, 
such as those related to chUd care, breadwlnnlng. housekeeping, and marriage. 
The point was made that spous^al relationships in particular have received 
insufficient attention relative to parent-child and sibling relationships, 
even though a breakdown In family functioning may be reflected by a deteri- 
oration In marital relationships long before child care is affected. With 
regard to interaction patterns in families, a wider array of behaviors needs 
to be measured, oue person argued, in order to include modes of interaction, 
such as violence, aggression and coercion, which typically have been ignored 
by researchers even though they clearly can be Integral components of family 
functioning. 

According to the group participants, researchers and social policy 
makers often operate as if there were only one pattern of functioning that 
is optimal for the development of the child and the other family members. 
Just as there are many functions within the family system, however, so also 
are there many different patterns of functioning. For Instance, divergent 
pathways of family functioning may lead to equivalent outcomes In terms of 
competence in children. The discussants were in complete agreement that 
investigators and practitioners should develdp multiple models of famUy 
development, rather than try to impose unitary, tidy models on "untidy- 
families. 
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Much of the discussion about family functioning concerned the issue 
of reference points. The investigator or practitioner commonly designs 
research or treatment according to a particular preconceived notion of ade- 
quacy in family functioning. Function and dysfunction in family life might 
better be dealt with as relative concepts, however, since a mode of func- 
tioning that is maladaptive for one family or in one situation may be quite 
adaptive for another family or In another social or cultural setting. Actions 
-that ^ght be- characterized as" dysfunctional in terms 6f criteria estabUshed 
by a researcher actually may be functional in terms of the purposes or needs 
of a particular family or particular members of a family. Some discussants 
suggested that the problem of imposing a single notion of competence on 
families with different backgrounds and needs might be circumvented by gauging 
the family's adequacy in terms of the self-actualization of its individual 
members. That is, does a family function in such a way that it facilitates 
the development of the individuals In the direction of their full potential? 
Of course, there is still a need to consider different reference points, only 
now in regard to the self -actualization of individuals. Furthermore, a 
pattern of functioning that supports the development of one member of the . 
family may actually impede the development of other members. Despite such 
difficulties, this general approach deserves more consideration. In the 
opinion of several of the discussants, especially in light of growing empha- 
sis on the family's responsibilities to protect the Individual rights of its 
members, shown in the literature on such issues as child abuse, parenting 
skills, and old people's rights. 
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Structure and Functioning 

Orientations toward family and child research that have been popular 
in recent years, such as systems and ecological approaches, represent a 
move away from models that explain family functioning primarily in terms of 
direct consequences or outcomes of either internal or external conditions. 
Within more recent theoretical schemes the emphasis is not on the environ- 
ment per se. or on the famUy per se, but on the interaction between the 
environment and the family; family functioning 'is investigated as an active, 
adaptive process* 

When a major change occurs naturally either in the environment or in 
the structure of the family, the researcher is afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the processes of family functioning as they are reorganized 
to cope with new circumstances. Many of the discussants stressed the need 
for more research on the relationship between changes in famUy structure 
and family functioning, and urged that such research be undertaken at a 
higher level of complexity than typically has been the case, in order to 
investigate a much wider range of family and environmental factors in confci- 
nation. There has been a surfeit of narrowly focused research projects 
designed to measure the effects of a change in the structure of the family 
on some specific ability or status of the child. An a priori hypothesis of 
many of these studies has been that certain changes in the composition of 
the family (e.g., father absence) will disrupt family functioning in a 
standard way and necessarily lead to deficits in various aspects of the 
child's development. In contrast, in very few studies have researchers 
looked directly at the ways in which family systems and external social 
systems actually reorganize and accoamodate (successfully as well as 
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unsuccessfully) to such changes In the form of the family. 

Accordingly, some participants of the discussion group" suggested that 
attention be turned from specific deficits precipitated by alterations in 
family functioning to the processes of adaptation that follow these changes. 
For instance, how do family members adapt to changes produced by death, 
divorce, illness, handicaps, or the introduction of a grandparent or new 
baby into the household? Under stress, how does the family reorganize its 
. coping methods? .How. are the roleg of family numbers reallocated ond-what - 
new roles must members assume? One discussant suggested that studies of 
handicapped children and their famUies would provide especially good models 
for this kind of research. Not only do handicapped children constitute a 
large proportion of the childhood population, but also they have a salient 
impact on family functioning and the family ^ers' reciprocal responses 
are crucial to the handicapped child's development. 

The participants also underscored the need to investigate internal 
changes in the family system during periods of change or stress in relation 
to responses of external systems. In what ways does the family solicit 
and obtain aid from outside individuals and institutions? How are resources 
outside the household used to cope „ith stressful situations? What kinds 
of support from the extended family and from community networks are forth- 
coming in different, contrasting change situations (e.g.. divorce as compared 
to the death of a parent)? 

Much of the existing knowledge about the impact of father absence 
stems from studies of deficits in the child's development, particularly in. 
the domains of achievement and personality. impUcit in such research ap- 
proaches is the assumption that the disappearance of the father produces a 
void in family functioning that cannot be completely filled or compensated 
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for by others. The discussants stressed the need for more research on 
single-parent families that focuses on the differences between those patterns 
of functioning that lead to deficits and those that lead to adequate or 
optimal development in the child. The point was made that single-parent 
families are not necessarily burdened by negative self-images; a parent may 
decide that rearing his or her children alone is the most feasible and 
healthy option available. An unintended effect of research or service 
programs oriented tbward inotheriess or fatherless children may be.'to actually 
instill negative self-concepts In children who are well adjusted to begin 
with. 

Hany other issues related to the reorganization of family functioning 
have received disproportionately small amounts of attention from researchers. 
Even though an increasingly large number of children have stepparents, very 
little research has been undertaken on the assimilation of the stepparent 
into the family system. Do parents and stepparents differ in the way 
in which they interact with the children in the family? What family 
roles are open to stepparents and which ones are most beneficial to the 
development of the child? How do stepsib lings relate and adjust to each 
other? 

In one respect, the processes of family reorganization that accompany 
or follow divorce and remarriage may be especially appropriate for systematic 
investigation. In many cases the relatively short time frameworks involved 
in the cycle of marriage, child bearing, divorce and remarriage would make 
feasible longitudinal studies that might yield valuable information about 
the impact of major structural changes on patterns of family functioning. 

The discussants made the point that research on family functioning also 
needs to be expanded in scope to include a variety of changes in the structure 
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aad circumstances of the family that may not be as dramatic or as disruptive 
as divorce, remarriage or death. For instancei „e still lack an adequate 
understanding of the ramifications of occupational commitments and involve- 
ment on family functioning. How do the mother's roles in the family change 
when she begins to work, and how do the other members of the family adapt 
to these changes? 

All families must face constantly changing constellations of needs. 
. functions and roles as the family members grow -older. Some families that • 
function quite smoothly when the children are young may adapt poorly to 
the changes in attitudes, behaviors and demands that occur as the children " 
mature. Developmental issues are not only intrinsically interesting, they 
also are Inseparable from most aspects of family functioning; yet in only 
a relatively small number of research projects have such issues been exam- 
ined directly or taken into consideration as contributing factors. 

Although the discussants concentrated on issues pertaining to the 
structure of the family, they made it clear that research questions con- 
cerning transactions between the family and the community and society also 
deserved serious consideration. One person suggested that an area in need 
of increased research concerns problems resulting from the physical and 
social isolation of families; we need to learn more about the causes of such 
isolation and its impact on the family's declsion-making and coping processes. 
Several discussants identified a need for studies on family „K,bility. pointing 
out that families in the United States move more frequently than ever for 
a variety of reasons. In investigating the impact of mobility on family 
functioning, it may be fruitful to differentiate positively motivated moves 
(e.g.. resulting from a job opportunity) from moves precipitated by crises. 
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When families move from one location to another, how do they compensate for 
the sudden loss' of contact with relatives, friends and community resources? 
What are the effects of mobility on marital relationships? Given frequent 
relocation, the values and standards of the family are often not synonymous 
with those of the new community or surrounding institutions. There is a 
need for more research on the adaptation of the family to these external 
value systems. 

The Research Process 

In line with the group's interest In codification and integration of 
concepts, a recommendation for methodological research was strongly endorsed. 
The discussancs urged a systematic evaluation of the procedures and data 
collection techniques used In the many areas of family research and an 
examination of measurement characteristics under different settings. In 
order to establish reliable and valid measures and procedures for family 
research, large-scale methodological studies should be funded in which 
the principal methods can be compared both within and across families and 
situations. For instance, how do observation and interview methods compare? 
How do specific measures hold up across different social and cultural set- 
tings? How does the race or sex of the interviewer or observer influence 
the measures across a variety of situations? Even though it is common 
practice in family studies to assign a male interviewer to the father, and 
a female interviewer to the mother, the actual effects of this procedure 
are not fully understood. 

Present methodology may not be adequate for systems and ecological 
approaches to research on the family; techniques of data collection and 
analysis must be refined in order to handle the more complex research 
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questions posed in such studies. 

Greater support for longitudinal approaches to family research was 
urged by some of the participants, who emphasized that lengthy, even Inter- 
genepational time spans may separate Input and outcome variables In family 
and child development. In the discussion of longitudinal research that 
ensued, many of the questions that surfaced involved procedural problems. 
How can researchers be expected to initiate long-term research studies 
without adequate , long-term comitmant f^om funding agei^cies? How can the 
continuity of the research team be ensured? How is the ultimate value of 
the research affected by significant shifts that may occur in family life- 
styles and forms during the course of the study? How can variables be 
defined at the outset of the study so as to permit the later incorporation 
of new approaches and assessment strategies while retaining the essence of 
the original objectives? 

The concern was expressed that we lack the analytic models and statis-. 
tical techniques necessary for longitudinal studies aimed at complex inter- 
actional questions that involve changes over time in family structujre and 
functioning. One discussant suggested that the appropriate techniques will 
not be developed until more commitment is given to longitudinal research 
and until good longitudinal data becomes available. On the other hand, 
many longitudinal data banks are already available to Investigators. Would 
it be better to fund new longitudinal studies in family development or to 
fund efforts to improve methodological techniques In order to analyze 
existing data bases? Regardless of their particular viewpoints, most of 
the participants agreed that serious consideration should be given to the 
many questions that bear on longitudinal research. As one discussant warned 
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the potential value of longitudinal research should not be downgraded simply 
because the procedures involved are costly and difficult. 

Do research efforts lag behind or limit efforts to provide services 
and support for families and children? Not always, according to several 
discussants, who concluded that extant research findings are not always 
being effectively applied to social policy. One participant warned of a 
growing separation between what is known in the research literature and 
. what is. b^ing put into effect towaxd the solution of social problems. A • • 
lengthy discussion followed, during which a recomnendation for increased 
research on methods of disseminating and implementing research findings was 
endorsed by the group. 

What measures must be taken to ensure that information generated by 
significant research programs is made available to those persons or Insti- 
tutions that can benefit from it? How can dissemination channels not already 
existing be improved and what new systems are needed? Should a period of 
dissemination be funded at the end of every research project? (One parti- 
cipant objected to this suggestion, pointing out that a built-in dissemina- 
tion component would not allow time for other researchers and policy makers 
to review or replicate the research and to determine the validity and 
significance of the findings before they are disseminated to non-researchers.) 

Better methods must be devised not only to make available research 
information, but also to enable families to usi>. that information. Several 
people criticized the use of the traditional "medical" model in family- 
oriented information and support services, which forces a family to identify 
itself in a time of crisis or critical need; often Information and aid from 
outside agencies are needed and would do more good long before the family 
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reaches this point. On the other hand, more aggressive intervention-oriented 
programs need to be thought out very carefully. „ith high priority given to 
ethical considerations. 

The discussants advocated increased emphasis on the evaluation of 
implementation and dissemination programs. Not surprisingly, actual Imple- 
mentation efforts may show little resemblance to the ideal or model progr^w 
as originally envisioned by researchers or agencies. The group urged 
. improved assessment. of the .impact .of implementation activities on the agents - 
of the programs as well as on the recipients. How do the agents actually 
carry out programs . and how are their efforts affected or altered by the 
responses of the families with whom they deal? Furthermore, the successful 
communication of information does not necessarily lead to behavior change 
or to the particular changes that were anticipated. There is a need to 
determine which dissemination and Implementation techniques actually result 
la behavior change. How should behavior change be measured, and from 
whose reference points? Some people argued that the recipient's point of 
View as well as that of the practitioner or program staff should be consid- 
ered when trying to gauge the impact of a particular program. Some menfcers 
of the discussion group stressed the need for studies of the dynamics of 
behavior change at the level of agencies, institutions and professional 
groups, pointing out that practitioners, for example, often fail to change 
professional procedures even when research findings clearly indicate that 
such changes are warranted* 

Certain methods of dissemination nay be appropriate for one group of 
people or one setting." but not for another. The point was made, for ir»stance. 
that USDA Extension Service programs that worked well with middle-class rural 
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people turned out to be less effective with other groups, and were redesigned 
accordingly* Multiple modes of dissemination should be developed in order 
to most effectively reach families with different social and cultural back- 
grounds, lifestyles and needs. 

Finally, the discussants agreed that l^jTLication studies, even though 
vital to the research and development process, are virtually nonexistent; 
research findings are often disseminated on a large-scale basis without 
adequate measures to determine their validity or reliability. Tlie group 
urged that resources be reallocated so as to promote more extensive repli«» 
cation efforts. 
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1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



Specific Recommendations of th^ tfn r keroun on Family Funcl:lon^np i 

Efforts should be made to evaluate, codify and synthesize the many 
particularistic conceptual schemes that concern family functioning. 

There is a need for theoretical models of total fkmily functionine. 
and for systems and ecological approaches to family issues. 

Cooperation and collaboration between researchers in the behavioral, 
social and medical scientific disciplines should be encouraged in 
order to facilitate the development of more holistic, comprehensive 
research approaches. 

More research should be directed at the full range of individuals 
who participate in the functioning of the family and household, 
- including. stepparents, grandparents:, relatlve-s, ftiend's, housfe- " * 
keepers, babysitters and neighbors. 

5. Researchers and social policy makers should be aware of and look for 
ZlJlll r'^r^^ of family functioning that may lead to equivalent 
outcomes in the development of children and other family members. 

Function and dysfunction should be treated as relative notions; in 
o^n!-! ^ adequacy of a mode of functioning, researchers should 
consider the reference points of the families and Individuals involved. 

More process-oriented research should be undertaken to investigate the 
^„^^*^!I! °l ^f?^^^ functioning to significant changes in the struc- 
ture of the family or in the environment. 

Researchers, practitioners, policy makers and funding agencies should 
develop clearer guidelines for the support, implementation and 
application of major longitudinal research projects. 

9. Reliable and valii measures and procedures must be determined for 

family research; large-scale studies on methodology should be supported 
in order to examine the characteristics of the many measures and daJa 
collection techniques, under diverse social and cultural settings. 

10. Techniques of data collection and analysis should be refined if they 
are to be applicable to research problems that involve multiple, 
interrelated systems of family functioning and more complex patterns 
of social interaction. ^ 

11. Research is needed on the processess of disseminating and implementing 
research findings at all levels of public, professional and government 



6. 



7. 



8. 



12. 



More replication studies should be encouraged and supported; greater 
effort should be made to determine the validity and reliability of 

Inr^™""?/^"?^??^ '° initiation of wide-scale dissemination 

and implementation programs. 
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WORKGROUP ON EMERGING FAMILY FORMS AND LIFE STYLES 
Summary of the Discussion 

During the discussion, participants focused on several key topics: 
(1) the definition of the research area; (2) the developMnt of appropriate 
research methods and approaches; and (3) problev of dissemination and 
utiliiation. including ethical and policy-making ImpUcatlons of research 
on emergent family foroB. 

Definition of the Research Area 

At the beginning of the discussion of emerging family forms and life- 
styles, the question was asked, •'Why study 'emergent' or 'alternative' 
family forms at all?" Participants pointed out that the famUy is still 
the major socializing vehicle, although its roles and functions are changing, 
as is the case with other traditional Institutions in America today. 
Whereas In the last fifty years developmental research has concentrated 
on the nuclear family, participants agreed that it was now time for the 
discipUne to begin to look at other kinds of child-rearing patterns in 
America. The adoption, in the last decade, of uaay new varieties of family 
forms by people reared according co traditional middle class values, was 
characterized as an atteiqjt to re-enq)hasize kinship and the fa^ly as the 
primary group within which to work, learn, and raise dilldren. During the 
workgroup sessions the discussants often drew on their knowledge of communes 
and large-group family forms to illustrate their points and ideas. At the 
same time, it was made clear that the issues and reconendatlons considered 
by the group in general pertained to all kinds of emergent family foms and 
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lifestyles, including s:agle-parent families and nuclear families in which 
Innovative roles and relationships are adopted. 

Although the workgroup»s primary Interest was in the relation of family 
form and lifestyle to the growth of the child, the issue of the motivation 
behind alternative lifestyles was also considered. What prompts people to 
reject one way of life and adopt another? What is the source of their 
differences with the larger society? Do they develop alternative family 
forms out of necessity? Are they prompted prlmarly by dissatisfaction? Is 
it si-ply exploratory behavior? Several discussants had carried out exten- 
sive research on alternative lifestyles, such as counter-culture co»unes 
or more traditional religious communities, and they pointed out that motiva- 
tion not only varies from group to group, but also among the individuals in 
any one group. The original motivation for joining a group practicing 
unorthodox child-rearing, family, or marriage practices may involve a variety 
of reasons, including religious reasons, ecological reasons (such as a 
desire to conserve resources or for economic cooperation) , or ideological 
reasons. Discussants indicated that generally those who practice alternative 
lifestyles are extremely conscious of alienation from the larger society. 

Research on communes indicates that motivation often changes as the 
individual participates in group activities and Is assimilated into the 
social structure. Discussants concluded that the original motivation of 
family group members was not as Important a factor in the long-term mainte- 
nance of the groups as other factors studied by social scientists, which 
include the presence or absence of a hierarchical structure in the group, 
and the degree of ideological conmitment. 
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The discussants advised that researchers and policy-makers not define 
emergent family forms as problematic or deviant. It was pointed out that 
such an approach is based on the questionable assumption that divergence 
from mainstream, middle-class family patterns is Inadequate or unhealthy 
for rearing children. On the contrary, such family forms may very well have 
advantages and strengths that the nuclear family does not. 

The connotations of the two terms, "alternative" and "emergent" were 
considered. One person pointed out that, for the general public, "alterna- 
tive" .may imply deviation, and the discussants agreed that it might be 
better to describe family forms other than the traditional, nuclear family 
as "emergent." This description would stress the creative aspect of such 
famUy forms and their role in a more widespread process of social Innova- 



tion. 



Workgroup participants emphasized the need for research to proceed on 
the basis of as few assumptions and a priori definitions as possible. 
Participants pointed out that it is inappropriate to treat nuclear and 
emergent family forms as If they were dichotoraous; recent research suggests 
that an impressive amount of variation exists within the "traditional" 
nuclear family (even the nuiAer of siblings appears to have an important 
effect on child-rearing practices and parent-child interaction). It may be 
more accurate to conceptualize family form as a continuum of forms-with 
the idealized nuclear family at one end. for instance. 

Several family forms were discussed at length by workgroup menbers who 
had done research on religious communities, counter-culture groups, group 
marriages, and single-parent families. Of particular interest to these 
researchers was the appearance of a gap between ideal and real intentions 
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and behavior. One participant pointed out that although stated values and 
ideals of chlld-rearing were often at variance with traditional patterns, 
sometimes they were not actually put into practice. Ihus the actual sociali- 
zation of the child tended to reflect traditional patterns more than might 
have been expected* 

Much of the discussion focused on the quality of parent-child inter- " 
action as a key variable in the study of family forms, and several major 
patterns of behavior were outlined. One researcher Indicated that in study- 
ing communal living arrangements she often had found an emphasis on a strong, 
degendent relationship between parent and newborn througf, the first year or ' 
two. After this period, the parents gradually pressured the child into 
increasing independence , active involvement with the peer or play group, and 
contact with other adult caretakers (who are more readily available in family 
forms such as communes). Another discussant identified a second pattern 
characteristic of some emergen^ family forms, that involved an emphasis on 
parent-infant and parent-child interdependence from infancy onwards; the 
children were allowed to express their needs for dependency or autonomy as 
they wished. These two patterns involve minimal parental Intervention In 
the child's decisions and affairs; at the same time, they contrast with one 
current characterization of the middle-class nuclear family, according to 
which the parents simply withdraw from interaction with their children as they 
grow older. In the latter case, the child is provided with few adult models 
and in general little meaningful contact with adults. 

More research is needed on the impact of new roles and functions given 
to individual members within the family system. The growing importance of 
the male's role in many emergent family forms was discussed. Participants 
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advocated increased research on the effect of the blurring of sex role 
distinctions and the increased availability of males (whether social or 
biological fathers) as models for children. Furthermore, in emergent family 
forms significant roles may be assigned to adolescents (who effectively have 
no role in the traditional^ nuclear family), to the elderly, and eveb to 
handicapped diildren. 

Research Methods and Approaches 

It was suggested that a central concern in this area of research should 
be the development of a taxonomy of family forms, and three broad strategies 
for researching emergent family forms were suggested. 

Discussants agreed that an Initial step in this direction could 
be a survey to establish the range and frequency of various family forms, 
since at present there is little reliable data on many types of family forms. 
In part this is because the people who practice alternative lifestyles are 
rarely those who are 'Visible." or who are active participants in coMunity 
life or consumers of the services offered by health and welfare institutions. 

In addition to this initial broad survey, discussants urged the develop- 
ment of a list of critical independent variables in order to formulate a 
working taxonomy of emergent family forms. Warning that such a taxonomy 
should be constantly revised, the participants suggested various dimensions 
and critical points of diversity which might be Important for the develop- 
ment of continua of family forms: 

- presence or absence of children 

- marriage form (e.g.. monogamy, polyandry, polygyny, group marriage, etc.) 

- parent/child roles (e.g.. egalitarian or authoritarian) 
~ legal or extra-legal nature of kinship ties 
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- permanence .of family grouping 

- extension of kinship (e.g.. nuclear family or extended kin) 

- social class 

- race or ethnicity 

- religion or ideology 

- degree of joint financial or economic arrangements 

Third, participants suggested that specific research projects be 
designed to test the relationships between the logically derived cells or 
variables and the dependent variables-the child's physical, ^tal and 
social development. Since there is always a problem with finding adequate 
funding for extensive research projects, it was suggested that researchers 
focus on those family forms which are found to occur most frequently In 
order to conserve limited time and scarce resources, and in order to provide 
the researcher with reasonably large samples. 

The taxonomic approach may have certain drawbacks, however. The 
discussants suggested that researchers also look for child-rearing prac- 
tices that cut across tl.e different groups or taxononic cells; many of the 
individuals involved in alternative family forms come from the same middle- 
and upper-class backgrounds as those who have chosen "traditional" family 
styles, and consequently may actually share certain basic attitudes and 
values. Furthermore, the participants urged that emergent family forms 
also be considered from a developmental, evolutionary point of view. 

Those researchers who had completed studies in the area of emergent 
family forms presented fairly detailed examples of methodological problems 
they had encountered and brief summaries of the methods used in their own 
research. For instance, one participant pointed out that families with 
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newborn infants were ideal subjects for longitudinal studies on child- 
rearing. By choosing this strategy she had been able to eliminate the 
problem of having to consider the experience of the child prior to the 
research project or to the family's Involvement in the commune or other 
family form. In conducting the study, the researcher had included 
these procedures: 

- an initial neurological study so that no damaged Infants were 
Includea 

- extensive, beiiaviorally-oriented Interviews with the parents 

- naturalistic ob. .va^ion of daily family activities at regular 
Intervals 

- an evaluation of the impact of the researcher on the family through 
an "obtrusiveness index" derived from semantic differential categories 

- a pediatric examination at age one year 

- an evaluation of the child's competence particularly in terms of his 
way of life 

- laboratory experiments at the age of one year on selected aspects of 
socio-emotional development 

Although the children studied were not necessarily representative of all 
alternative lifestyles, an attempt was made to control for Important factors 
such as parental family orientation and socioeconomic level. In addition, 
standardized testing materials and manuals were used whenever possible. 

The participants discussed the relative advantages of quantitative 
and qualitative research methods, and came to the conclusion that 
statistical, quantitative, and laboratory studies should be augmented by 
qualitative assessments of emergent family forms. In order to test labora- 
tory-derived hypotheses in "the real world." the group tentatively urged the 
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use of interdisciplinary research teams. Some participants warned, however, 
that such teams often have little success, since researchers and practi- 
tioners find it difficult to understand the terminology, research tech- 
niques, and interests of other disciplines. 

Government funding agencies could provide a valuable service by coordi- 
nating research efforts, methodologies and findings in the field of emergent 
family forms. Individual disciplines have failed to produce such syntheses 
on their own because professional rewards usually go to those „ho are doing 
"new" research. The government should encourage critical reviews and in- 
creased publication of data already collected by providing more grants for 
writing as well as research". In a similar vein, participants advocated 
more cooperation among Investigators, pointing out that uniqueness in 
research is often overrated; researchers must learn to use the tools, tests, 
and gains of others. 

It was suggested that a global or holistic approach to interaction and 
family role functioning be used m studying emergent family forms, rather 
than a nujre typical research approach which focuses on each role Independent 
of the others within the family system. In addition to this investigation 
of internal family processes, participants suggested that the interaction 
of the family with the external systems of the neighborhood and community 
be examined. The way in which children raised m emergent family forms 
fare when they are confronted later m life with existing establishment 
social institutions and when they interact with the larger community was 
seen to be a particularly Important aspect of this general issue. 

Similarly, the participants urged that m studying emergent family 
forms greater consideration be given to ecological constraints. They 
recommended that researchers take into account more carefully the impact 
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of the physical environment and the availability of resources on the 
emergence and stability of diverse family forms. Some of the patterns 
that have been labeled as emergent or alternative may be so only in terms 
of a particular category of people, such as white middle-class groups and 
may be "traditional" in other ethnic or cultural groups. Many social 
scientists argue that certain family forms, such as the stereotyped single 
parent, matrifocal, black family, developed out of necessity in response, 
to specific physical, economic, and social constraints, while emergent 
family forms popular in the 1960*s may have resulted primarily from 
"voluntary" decisions. Increased access to the resources needed to ' 
adopt middle-class norms and family patterns may reduce the incidence of 
"alternative" lifestyles among ethnic and racial groups such as Chicanos 
and blacks. 

The group members agreed that it would be worthwhile to make use of 
existing data on populations other than the white middle-class. In evalu- 
ating the effects of various child-rearing practices and family forms, it 
may turn out that a pattern found to produce a certain set of consequences 
in white middle-class families actually leads to entirely different conse- 
quences in other populations. 

It may prove useful to directly compare similar lifestyles that have 
been adopted by various social or cultural groups under different circum- 
stances and for quite different reasons. In this way researchers might be 
able to get a better handle on the cause of problems encountered by 
families, and identify problems, for example, that simply involve adjust- 
ment to new lifestyles or that reflect difficulties inherent in the actual 
structure of the family system, or that relate to constraints imposed by 
the environment and society. 
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Finally, some participants noted a tendency for approaches to research 
on emergent family forms to be value-laden and to reflect social policy 
and popular opinion. They cautioned against judging the value of research 
primarily in terms of its Immediate applicability. Basic research should 
still be encouraged so that research efforts do not proceed only in pre- 
determined directions, aimed at the solution of specific problems. 
Scientists must be able to pursue hypotheses and ideas derived from 
theoretical and empirical work as well as well as from considerations of 
societal needs, and should try to employ the same rigor as in other less 
emotion-charged areas. 

Dl ssemiaation and Implementation 

Ths discussants stressed the need for improved methods of dissemination 
of research findings regarding alternative and emergent lifestyles. 
Several participants pointed out that it was important to communicate 
scientific information to the community, (and especially to those partici- 
pating in alternative lifestyles), as well as to those in government. As 
one means of making information available to those who might derive some 
benefit from it, discussants suge-sted that scientists investigate and 
take advantage of "indigenous" communication networks used by those persons 
and groups involved in alternative lifestyles. In addition, measures 
involving parent education, teacher training, and communication with those 
in the health and social work fields would facilitate the dissemination 
of current information. This might ultimately benefit persons who prac- 
tice alternative lifestyles in two ways: directly, by providing them 
with information they might need about the effects of their child-rearing 
practices; and indirectly, by changing attitudes and practices of the 
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landlords, school adainlstrators and other individuals and officials who 
often discriminate against them. 

Some discussants were not optimistic about the potential for bringing 
about quick change In the larger society, however. It was pointed out 
that schools and other institutions which have contact with children and 
families can change only as part of a general change process in society. 
They cannot assimilate radical findings about the family and change their 
practices and procedures overnight, unless the general public is willing 
to accept such Innovations (which usually cost a great deal of money) . 

^* researcher is not the only source of information available to 
the general public about alternative lifestyles. One discussant pointed 
out that there is some evidence that emerging family forms have a direct 
impact on family patterns in the larger society. Certain attitudes and 
child-rearing patterns initially found primarily in alternative lifestyles 
seem to be filtering into the conventional family — although in a less 
crystallized form. This reciprocal flow of values and styles should be 
studied as an important phenomenon in its own right. 

Most participants in the workgroup agreed that researchers had to 
give greater consideration to the policy implications and ultimate conse- 
quences of their research activities. Any research on emergent family 
forms, whether basic or applied, might ultimately be the basis for 
decision-making, and such decisions very well could have important effects 
on such families, both positive and negative. The discussants concluded 
however, that there will be no good basis for making policy and legislative 
recommendations until researchers know more about how different family 
forms affect the growth and development of the child. With this end in 
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»lnd. it was suggested that so»e organization, such as the Interagency 
Panel, try to develop a solid rationale for research on family forms and 
the child. This would help agencies formulate research priorities for 
funding investigations of the complex research topics pertaining to 
emergent lamily forms. 

The discussants suggested that In the last analysis what was needed 
was not simply a synthesis of information or better utilization of 
research findings; not all of the answers to crucial questions are to be 
found in research. As one participant pointed out, the group was 
"talking about planned social change-and that has to do with power, and 
control, and what things are and are not allowed." Since researchers 
are generally not good politicians, it was suggested that a child and 
family advocate is needed to lobby for people of all lifestyles at the 
highest levels of government. 

In summary the panel approached the topic of emerging family forms 
from the point of view of investigating the relationships between family 
forTand the growth and development of the child. Such family forms are 
not only of intrinsic interest for social scientists and practitioners; 
they also can serve as indicators of forces that affect other institutions 
in society. 
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llTilfl °^ «=he Workgro u p on BnergiriR Family Forms 

1. The Interagency Panel should develop an explicit rationale for 
research on emergent family forms as a basis for obtaining increased 
tunding of such researcn. 

2. An initial important task is to identify the various euiercent 
forms and lifestyles. 

3. Studies should not be oriented only to^ja-d negative aspects of 
emerging family forms; in some cases stiuh forms might be creative 
sources or proving grounds for new forms and practices which can 
be adopted by r<any kinds of families. 

4. Research should focus on how various lifestylas and emerging forms 
are related to child development. est.™ 

5. A systematic study should be made of family roles, particularly 
male/ female roles in middle-class, as well as worfcing-class families. 

6. Information should be disseminated to the government agencies and 
to the subject population. 

7. Agencies should identify their research priorities and coordinate 
research in the area of family forms. 

8. High priority ought to be given to multi-disciplinjiry, longitudinal 
studies which are "ecological" in orientation (i.e., which consider 
the environment—social and physical— in which the family is func- 
tioning). 

9. A critical synthesis should be made of existing knowledge, as a 
springboard for new research, for developing new methodologies for 
studying whole families, and for for.v.ulating social policy. 

10. The implications of emergent- lifestyles should be considered with 
reference to the adequacy of existing laws, the relationship of the 
courts and other social institutions to these families, and the 
legal rights of children and youth. 

11. Researchers should consider the impact of their findings on the 
families studied and on the attitudes and behavior of members of 
the larger society. 
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WORKGROUP ON CULTURAL PLURALISM 



Participants in the Workgroup 



Roaa Clausen, Moderator 
'Office of Child Development 



Carolyn L. Attneave, Harvard School of Public Health 
Daniel G. Brown. Indian Health Service, Phoenix, Arizona 
Susan Bucknell, Carnegie Council on Children 
^airpSief * Sftrvlces Institute for Children 

Doris Hanson, American Home Economics Association 

Maure Hurt, Jr., George Washington University 

Luis M. Laosa, University of California at Los Angeles 

Phyllis Levenstein. Family Service Association of 
Nassau County 

Abraham Levine, Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Edwin Nichols, National Institute of Mental Health 
Julius Rivera,. University of Texas at El Paso 
Robert P. Winch, Northwestern University 
I. Roger Yoshlno, University of Arizona at Tucson 
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WORKGROUP ON CULTURAL PLURALISM 
Sunnary of the Discussion 



The workgroup on cultural pluralism discussed research and policy 
issues in relation to family lifestyles and child-rearing practices in the 
■ajor ethnic groups in the United States. The discussaits approached the 
topic in three principle ways: (1) they attempted to define the "family" 
and "cultural pluralism"; (2) they discussed a wide variety of research 
approaches and methodologies from the point of view of cultural pluralism; 
and (3) they addressed key questions about the government's role in funding 
research and implementing policy decisions on ethnic issues. 

Deficitions 

The family. The workgroup first tried to develop a broad, operational 
definition of the family that could be used to describe the structure and 
functions of families of various ethnic groups in the Uiiited States, among 
which are included Afro-Americans, Spanish-speaking Americans, and American 
liadians. 

Most discussants agreed that a distinction should be drawn between the 
"household" (a spatial term connoting a comoq dwelling) and the "f«ily" 
(a relational term connoting the kinship ties of those who may or may not 
share a dwelling or reside in close physical proximity). In addition to this 
distinction, the workgroup recommended that researchers differentiate types 
of family structures and not use a single, imprecise term to refer to a 
variety of organizational types. The family forms most often brought up 
during the sessions included: the isolated nuclear family; the nuclear family 
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e«i.edded in a network of kin who share goods, services, and mutual aid; and 
the extended family (such as that classically found in Irdia or China) in 
«hich the nuclear famUy cannot be identified as a separate, meaningful social 



unit* 



The workgroup concluded that it would be useful to identify parameters 
along Which fa«Uy fonos vary. Such paraineters would include: (1) functions 
perfor..d by the family; (2) the spatial distribution of the fairly (m one 
household, in close proximity, or widely scattered); (3) ethnicity; (4) the 
st^ge in the fa«lly»s life cycle at which research is undertaken; (5) the 
nui^er. age, and sex of individuals composing the family; (6) the relation- 
ships Of those in the household (whether affinal, consanguineal. or adoptive); 
and (7) the family^s socioeconomic level or class. Of special importance for 
the workgroup was the ideology, or value system of the ethnic group under 
investigation, as will be discussed in more detail m the section ou cultural 
pluralism. 

Ihe discussants advised social scientists to avoid ethnocentric approach- 
es to research and inflexible a priori definitions of family for. and func- 
tion. The kinship and social units that perform the basic family Wtions 
and provide the "family experience" for the child may vary across cultures. 
One participant pointed out that for Spanish-speaking Americans, there are 
actually three levels of the "family": la familla. or extended family; el 
barrio, or neighborhood network of extended families of many social classes; 
and then a more tenuous extension of kinship, as identified by the term. La^ 
Raza# 

With regard to general research strategies, the workgroup meters urged 
that researchers not become preoccupied with questions of structure and 
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faadly form, but coacentrate instead on processes and functions. The partic- 
ipants discussed key internal and external family functions that might be ' 
investigated across cultures. Internally, the family is a system of emotion- 
al/supportive relationships, such as those between mother and child, or 
husband and wife. Through these relationships, critical tasks such as social- 
ization of children, housekeeping, and preparation of food are carried out. 
The family also has functions which require contact with the externa, world. 
For example, someone must be involved in the economic system in order to 
secure what is needed for physical survival. Ihe family and the larger 
society also maintain important linkages through health, education, and 
welfare services and institutions, and through television and other forms 
of mass media. These transactions are monitored by the family, and Influences 
that are considered undesirable are filtered out accordingly. Families vary 
greatly, however, in their ability to Insulate their meiri,ers from unacceptable 
values and activities, and consequently it is difficult for the researcher 
to assess the impact of such things as television prograwing on individual 
families. 

Cultural pluralism. While no operational definition of cultural 
pluralism or ethnicity was developed, workgroup particpants did formulate a 
working definition as a basis for future discussion of the issue. Cultural 
pluralism was defined as a research approach or perspective which includes 
culture as one of the many variables which a researcher must consider. In 
the past, American institutions and attitudes have reflected a "melting pot" 
theory, according to which successive waves of inmigrants and cultural groups 
were assimilated into the mainstream of American life and their original 
cultures lost. Where the melting pot theory suggests "all into one," cultural 
pluralism suggests "one, yet many." 
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Some discussants felt that "ethnicity" was a more accurate term than 
"cultural pluralism" for discussing variation in social patterns in the United 
States. As used by many social scientists, cultural pluraUsm Implies that 
each segment of a society has its o«n distinct social, cultural, political, 
and economic Institutions. In the United States, however, any two ethnic ^ 
gniups may have many different values and activities, but stiU participate 
in the same economic, social, and political systems. Thus, ethnicity not 
only m^ be a more familiar word for -any. it also m^ be a better descrip- 
tion of the actual relationship between ethnic, racial, and cultural groups. 

As defined by the workgroup, ethnic categories are distinguished by 
differences in values, religion, language, and cuisine, among other factors. 
(One participant argued that the term ethnic category is preferable in this 
case to ethnic ^ because the latter term suggests an organized body of 
interacting people, as found, for instance, in a small community or neigh- 
borhood.) Ethnic boundaries are difficult to establish in some cases, 
however, since as much variation in behavior can exist within as across 
ethnic categories. Some discussants indicated that a distinctive value 
system may be one of the most crucial points of differentiation between 
ethnic categories, and suggested that research along these lines should be 
encouraged. The m^ers of the workgroup discussed three types of value 
systems that might fruitfully be investigated in relation to ethnic differ- 
ences. The value systems can be characterized by the nature of the relation- 
ships given highest priority: (1) person/object; (2) person/person; and (3) 
person/group. I„ the first philosophical system, the major value orientation 
is toward the acquisition of objects. The second type of value orientation 
emphasizes the satisfaction of interpersonal relationships, while the third 
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€iq>ha8l2es the cohesiveness of the group over individual interpersonal rela- 
tionshlps or the acquisition of objects. 

Research Methods and Approachea 

The workgroup «e»ber8 hoped that in the future researchers would approach 
the field with as few preconceptions as possible. Although «,st participants 
advised that previous research and findings not be totaUy ignored, they 
argued that "traditional" definitions and -odels of the family have prlmarUy 
been based on the noms and standards of white, .iddle-class society. As a 
result, descriptive research is critically needed in order to deterge the 
true nature of «jor ethnic categories. If necessary, new nethodologies 
should be developed by social scientists so that ethnic and cultural variation 
can be investigated with as little bias as possible. 

Although the research issues considered by the workgroups are interre- 
lated, they can be separated for the purposes of discussion into the following 
topics: (1) general research issues; (2) the biases of existing research 
»odels and techniques; (3) the need for co«inity input into research design 
and iiq,le«entation; (4) the role of class and status variables in relation to 
cultural pluralis.; and (5) the integration of research efforts. Each of 
these will be discussed in more detail below. 

General research issues. Participants in the workgroup discussed the 
merits of various contrasting approaches to research, such as (1) basic and 
applied research, (2) inductive and deductive methods, and (3) qualitative and 
quantitative studies. The general stance taken by the workgroup with regard to 
each of these issues was that the broadest and most flexible approach was the 
best. 

Discussants concluded that both basic and applied research were necessary 
for a major investigation of cultural pluralism and the family. They urged 
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that basic research be both descriptive and experimental in design. In partic- 
ular, demographic, longitudinal, and ecological studies (concentrating on the 
social and physical environment) should be carried out on a variety of research 
topics. For example, the effect of the loss of the parent tongue (or acquisi- 
tion of a second language) on the development of thought, personality, and 
ethnic. solidarity and identity, was seen to be an important research issu^j. 
One participant pointed out that a general systems approach might be especially 
useful in such cases, since such a method allowed for the examination of the 
many different and usually interrelated factors that affect the family In a 
culturally and ecologically diverse setting. Another participant suggested 
that certain areas of the country be chosen for intensive research of all 
kinds in order to find out what patterns of family behavior actually exist, 
before funding agencies become committed to particular research priorities and 
directions. 

Members of the workgroup also pointed out that, while It would be foolish 
to set firm research priorities at this point when so little is known about 
the research area, more applied research projects should nevertheless be 
encouraged and supported. Several participants supported the idea of conduct- 
ing family impact studies. It was pointed out that in the future, social 
policies may have to be evaluated in terms of their effects on family life 
across the various ethnic and socioeconomic categories In the United States. 
Such evaluation might necessitate the development of complex computer simula- 
tion models of family functioning and development. One participant cited as 
an example a proposed change in welfare laws that would require a mother to 
work or receive reduced benefits. Such a policy could have serious impact on 
the family structure and child-rearing patterns of poor families of aU 
ethnic categories, if complementary day-care programs were not available 
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or adequate to meet increased demand. 

In much the same way, workgroup participants debated the relative worth 
of two general methods of formulating and investigating research questions 
and hypotheses. Some discussants preferred the more traditional approach in 
which the researcher derives a set of variables that, on theoretical and logi- 
cal grounds, might be expected to figure prominently in family behavior across 
ethnic groups. Key family and ethnic variables could then be organized into 
a matrix that could be used to guide the selection and testing of specific 
hypotheses. 

Host discussants, however, objected that while such methods may be 
valuable in many research areas, in regard to cultural pluralism they might 
have the undesirable effect of pre-defining research issues too rigidly. Hany 
participants suggested that instead of traditional experimental methods 
whether in laboratory or natural settings, participant observation should be 
used as a primary research technique. Researchers could concentrate on 
qualitative rather than quantitative approaches, with the objective of truly 
"getting into" the culture and ways of the target population. If the research 
participants perceive the scientists as sympathetic and trustworthy, such 
approaches might yield more reliable information than more traditional deduc- 
tive methods. Qualitative, inductive approaches to research might lead to 
the identification of many important phenomena that would be ignored in a 
EJlori conceptuaUzations of research Issues and problems. 

Biases in existing models. Research on ethnic categories often has 
been built around deficit models. Researchers and polity-makers have con- 
sidered minority groups primarily in terms of their "problems" and have 
Interpreted many divergences from mainstream patterns as deficient, inadequate. 
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and potential sources of social ills. Workgroup participants urged that 
"plus" models be adopted by researchers in the future. Such models would 
point up the strengths of cultural groups and direct research toward those 
individuals or families who sucessfully adapt to a culturally plural context, 
rather than toward those who fail. 

In spite of the psychic energy inevitably expended in coping with 
Widespread, institutional racism or discrimination, certain individuals do 
manage to deal with the social ambiguities and conflicts inherent in a plural 
society. Some do this by assimilating the attitudes, values, and behavior 
patterns of the dominant majority, and by in turn rejecting their own ethnic 
origins. On the other hand, some members of minority groups do not respond 
in such a passive, self-depreciative way to cultural pluralism. Instead of 
submerging their cultural values in the face of conflicting lifestyles, 
they learn to use both their original and adopted cultural perspectives in 
appropriate situations and settings. Such an approach to ethnicity does 
not necessarily imply the loss of positive identification with the original 
cultural group. 

Several ways of avoiding ethnocentric approaches to research were 
suggested by the workgroup. Discussants supported the current emphasis on 
developing multidisciplinary research teams and selecting principal investi- 
gators from a variety of ethnic groups. Researchers were also urged to 
avoid interpretations which involved labels or stereotypes of ethnic cate- 
gories in lieu of sophisticated, complex analyses. Most importantly, the 
workgroup agreed that the ethnic groups or communities should have input 
Into (but not control over) research in which they are participating. 

Community input . Community involvement in the research process could 
take many forms. Investigators ndgh, solicit aid from persons indigenous 
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to a cultural group In defining the issues to be studied (based on their 
awareness of their own culture and the needs of their community), train 
members of the target population to act as part of the research team, and 
urge community members to contribute their insights' into cultural patterns 
and values during the analysis of research data. 

The discussants pointed out that certain problems may arise when 
community input la.^ttvely sought for a research project. For instance, 
how do researchers go about selecting "representatives" from ethnic popula- 
tions involved in the research? Discussants .suggested that attempts should 
be made to include grass-roots leaders and non-leaders, from both high- and 
low-income levels. According to one suggestion, the funding, agencies could 
encourage the inclusion of community input in' the research process by scru- 
tinizing research proposals and giving preference to those projects that 
have multiethnic research teams. 

Socioeconomic and class variahlP«. At several points the discussion 
of ethnicity and cultural pluralism centered on the relationship between 
ethnic group membership and socioeconomic level. The workgroup suggested 
that this was an important topic for research since the two variables seemed 
to be easily confounded. The workgroup members indicated that poverty, 
however, often appears to have similar effects on the family and on child- 
rearing patterns regardless of ethnic background. These effects may be due 
largely to the social and physical environments within which poor families 
live—the quality of the neighborhoods in which they can find housing, the 
schools their children attend, and the health and welfare services that are 
available to them. Participants suggested that scientists investigate not 
only the effects of socioeconomic status across ethnic categories, but also 
the variation created within an ethnic category by socioeconomic factors. 
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Participants in the workgroup pointed out that social scientists must 
develop new measures and techniques in order to conduct research on socio- 
economic levels in different cultural categories. Traditional reliance on 
measures of father's occupation and education are inadequate for many cultural 
and ethnic groups, and should be supplemented by a consideration of other 
factors. In devising measures of socioeconomic level, investigators should 
seek characteristics which might be universal or meaningful across cultures.^ 
One discussant suggested that representatives of ethnic groups help devise 
more useful socioeconomic categories and measures, and that research partic- 
ipants be consulted as to their own perceptions of their position in a system 
Of categories. 

Several participants also expressed interest in research on the forces 
in society that generate conditions of socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic 
inequality. Such research would not focus narrowly on individual ethnic 
groups, but would examine the general social, political, and economic environ- 
ments within which each culture operates . 

tntegration of researrh^ lindings. The discussants were- particularly 
critical of the lack of comparability in categories, concepts, and methods 
found both in sources of raw data, such as the United States Census, and in 
published research. Several recommendations for ameliorating the situation 
emerged from the discussion. Some discussants maintained that an annotated 
bibliography of research on the family and cultural pluralism should be made 
available. Such bibliography might be compiled for each major ethnic 
category by two re,, .sentatives of the category and would include traditional 
research (much of which contains a white, middle-class bias, as mentioned 
above), as well as research that incorporates the cultural group's own 
perspective and assessment of patterns, problems and strengths. Second, 
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discussants pointed out that sources of data for longitudinal and comparative 
research, such as the Census and other official documents, should be revised 
in line with the needs of the professional community. It was recoMiended 
that old categories be retained, but that new categories suggested by current 
trends and priorities in research and policy-making be added. Finally, the 
workgroup numbers generally supported the concept of increasing the conr 
parability of research findings through the development of marker variab3.c=s- 
an effort the Interagency Panel is involved in. The workgroup suggested 
that funding agencies be surveyed in order to ascertain what variables are 
being used as marker variables in current research. One participant questioned 
whether the use of marker varia1)les was consistent with a culturally plural 
approach to -the family. The workgroup urged that marker variables be used 
in a sophisticated way and that the researcher not ignore the uniqueness and 
distinctiveness of the many different ethnic groups. Many workgroup partici- 
pants expressed a belief that well-chosen marker variables could be extremely 
useful for future research on families of diverse cultural and ethnic cate- 
gories. 

Itnplications of Cultu ral Pluralism for Policy -Maklnf^ 

Several questions were raised toward the end of the workgroup session 
about government sponsorship of research on ethnic groups in the United States, 
although few aear recommendations emerged from this part of the discussion. 
The workgroup applauded the federal agencies' interest in the concept of 
cultural pluralism; discussants hoped that government-sponsored research in 
the area would facilitate the formulation of more effective social policy. 

The workgroup raised questions about the nature and degree of the 
government's commitment to a cultural pluralism approach. Is the government 
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ready to fund special programs for different ethnic categories? Will families 
be allowed to follow different cultural practices if this means greatly 
increased finan<kal costs for the government (e.g.. m the case of omental 
health problems or bilingual education)? What political factors exist that 
might push the government and social agencies into rejecting pluralism and 
basing future policies on the concept of the assimilation and submergence 
of ethnic differences? 

If federal agencies do support the idea of a plurality of cultures 
Within the larger American society, how do agencies begin to help families 
function in a plura]. social system? The workgroup urged that three aspects 
of this question be given priority for government-funded research projects. 
First, what are the effects of pluralism on the ethnic category? How. for 
example, do you deliver services to children of different ethnic categories 
in such a way as to help them build positive self-concepts without rejecting 
their ethnicity? Second, what are the effects of pluralism on the dominant 
group? How are children raised within a dominant ethnic group Socialized 
to have attitudes of racial and ethnic superiority? How can such behavior 
patterns be changed? Third, how do members of the larger society interact 
with members of the smaller, ethnic groups on personal, social, and political 
levels within a plural context? 

Finally, the question was raised. "How does the federal government- 
through policy and research efforts-make cultural pluralism an issue of 
concern for the dominant group?" The workgroup pointed out that in many 
regards this was a political question, since the power on the one hand to 
intervene in the affairs of other cultural groups or on the other, to allow 
free expression of ethnic, cultural, or subcultural differences, lies with 
the dominant group in a society. The government could take a big step 
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toward creating positive attitudes about cultural pluralisa. however, and 
could change the climate of research and policy-making, by encouraging the 
inclusion of the plural perspective wherever possible. 

Social scientists also csn disseminate information about cultural 
pluralism. The discussants suggested that professionals try to educate 
students and the general public about ethnicity and the conditions that 
generate discrimination and segregation. The workgroup recommended that a 
major conference on ethnicity be held as a first step in promoting discussion 
of cultural pluralism within the social science disciplines, the government, 
and the public sector. 
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Specific Recommendations of the Workf>r o up on Cultrural Pluralism 



Jf. . descriptive studies on the forms and functions 
of families and other social units that include children, so that 
more sophisticated comparative research can be carried out. 

2. More research should be undertaken on the development of ethno- 
centric and racist attitudes in children. 

^* o^rlnM^^ synthesis of research on the family and annotated biUi- 
ographies of the various ethnic groups should be prepared. 

^* !?^hT^*^f ^ flexible and Innovative as possible, 

with emphasis given to the investigation of the strengths as w^l 
as the weaknesses of ethnic groups. 8 » «. vex± 

5. The indigenous community should be involved in various stages of 
of^?M community input and through the dejelopnent 
Jror. research teams that would draw researchers 
from a variety of ethnic and racial groups. 

6. Efforts should be made to increase comparability in research. 

^* ordP^^fT^ ethnicity and the family should be spoiJsored in 
tS arS. priorities for basic and applied Research in 

^* 0?%.^?;?"?^°?'^ commitment to and roles in advancing the concept 
of cultural pluralism, need to be more clearly defined. 
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WORKGROUP ON ETHICS AND FAMILT RESEARCH 
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Ira H. Cisin, George Hisshington University 

Betty E. Cogswell, University of North Carolina 

Elizabeth Y. Davis, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Joan E. Duval, Office of Education ^ 

Lois Elliott, National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke 

Martin Engel, National Institute of Education 

Ranon Garcia, Office of Child DevelopMnt 

Richard Graham, Brookings Institution 

Nancy G. Harries, U.S. DepArtment of Agriculture 

Sheila Hollies, National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development 

Geraldlne J. Nbrrls, Bureau of Community Health Services 

Ronald H. Ouellet, George Washington University 
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Nancy M. Robinson, University of Washington 

Robert G. Ryder, National Institute of Jfental Health 

Cecelia Sudia, Office of Chilu Development 

Marvin B. Sussman, Case Western Reserve University 

Joseph L. White, University of California at Irvine 
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HORKGROUP OS ETHICS AND FAMILY RESEARCH 



SuBoary of the Discussion 

Ttoo prlMty relationships were the focus of auch of the discussion: 
<1) the reUtionshlp between the researcher and the subject population, 
particularly the faally and its co^nment Individuals (e.g., father, 
■other, child and adolescent); and (2) the relationship between the 
researcher and the govemaent.. 

Specific topics discussed by the group included: (1) probleM In 
defining and using the principle of inforaed consent; (2) confidentlaUty 
of data; (3) the researcher's responsiblUty to the subject population. 
Including coapensation and foUow-up; (4) the need for coHnmlty Input 
at soae point during the research project; (5) aotivations for and liqiact 
of government funding; (6) coordination of research priorities and 
activities; and (7) the roles of the government and the research, coammity 
in the regulation of research ethics. 

The Researcher and the Research Participants 

The relationship between researchers and the larger society was a 
primary focus of the discussion. Discussants pointed out that this rela-. 
tlonship soon would be constrained by strong legal as well as moral 
standards. (At the time, guidelines and requlronents for the conduct 
of research were being developed by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and by Congress.) There was concern that any such atten?)t8 
to regulate social science research would be unworkable and Ineffectual 
if they Involved Inflexible, "blanket" regulations and restrictions. 
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Furthermore, some participants indicated that it was difficult to 
legislate morality, and that to do so would deprive the researcher of 
his autonomy and eventually blunt his own sense of morality and respon- 
sibility to research populations. 

One patrticioant described a set of guidelines then under considera- 
tion by the government. As delineated by these guidelines, informed 
consent has two basic elements: comprehension of adequate Information 
and autonomy of consent. A person giving consent must be Informed fully 
of the nature and purpose of the research and the procedures to be iised; 
the researcher must identify those procedures which are experimental, 
and point out possible attendant short- or long-term risks or discomforts. 
Furthermore, there must be written evidence that the person has been 
informed of alternative treatment methods. 

Vhile most participants in the workgroup agreed that obtaining in- 
formed consent was a valid and worthwhile research practice, they ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with some of the specific requirements outlined 
above. For Instance, they called attention to the implications of 
requirements to reveal Information about alternative "treatment" methods, 
and argued that such rules and guidelines could not be applied rigidly 
across the many behavioral, social^ and medical scientific disciplines. 
Can a medical study that involves alternative Surgical or pharmacological 
treatments be equated with a psychology experiment that concerns differ- 
ent problem-solving techniques? If "blanket" regulations were estab- 
lished, would the researchers be required to provide the subjects with 
complete information about research objectives, hypotheses, theories, 
design and methodological techniques, regardless of the nature of the 
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study? If so, it irould be virtually lapossible to collect "clean" 
Information and to design an unbiased study, even In the most natural- 
istic type of research setting. The basic and unresolved question for 
the discussants was therefore, "How much information .ust be offered 
to subjects to enable them to give truly informed consent?" 

A second issue considered by the group concerned the problem of 
obtaining Informed consent in the case of the young child and adoles- 
cent. In some proposed regulations, the sge requirement for informed 
consent has been set at seven years (the Catholic age of consent). 
Discussants pointed out that this suggestion is based on unproven 
assumptions about the intellectual and socio-emotional abilities of 
children. On the other hand, the capability of adolescents to speak 
for themselves is ignored by a proposed requirement that both parents 
agree in writing to an adolescent's participation in a research project. 
In fact, seeking permission from parents In this way might lead ultimately 
to an invasion of the adolescent's privacy. It may prompt parents to 
ask questions about the nature of the adolescent's life that he or she 
desires to keep secret, especially if they relate to potentially illegal 
or disapproved behaviors. 

There was some question about when during the research process in- 
formed consent should be obtained. Some discussants advocated that it 
be sought not only prior to the data collection, but also prior to the 
design of the study and the use of the data. Such consent would be 
particularly important T/hen data was in the form of tape recordings or 
video tapes, in which case the subject's anonymity might be more diffi- 
cult to protect. 
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Participants decided that general guidelines should be formulated, 
rather than specific regulations which would be applied without fail In 
every situation. Such guidelines could be based on the right of the 
child, the adolescent, and other family „«n>bers to decide not to partici- 
pate in an experi«ent, and could be tailored to fit different situations, 
capabilities, and types of research settings. The a«»unt of information 
that would have to be provided to enable a subject to give informed con- 
sent would vary according to whether the study was "unobtrusive and 
naturalistic" or "obtrusive. Intensive, and longitudinal." One difference 
m the need for informed and uninformed consent might Ue, therefore, 
in whether research focuses on behavior that clearly 1» open to public 
scrutiny, or relics on manipulation and experimentation to gather data. 

Participants suggested that if social scientists devoted as much 
creative energy to devising strategies for obtaining truly informed con- 
sent as they have to devising strategies of deception In the past, a 
researcher could be honest wltl- subjects and still do effective research. 
The primary responsibility of the researcher should be to Insure that the 
subject genuinely understands his right to refuse to participate, and 
that he is Informed in advance of any risks that may accompany the research 
treatment or Intervention. 

The workgroup also discussed problems related to the confidentiality 
of information gathered in the course of research. How can a proper 
balance be achieved between the researcher's conflicting obligations to 
disseminate information to the scientific community and to protect the 
research population? Workgroup participants pointed out that recearchers 
had to share findings with other professionals if compUx scientific and 
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social problems are ever to be solved. At the same tiae, the rights 
and anonymity of the research subjects must be carefully guarded. Some 
discussants stated that subjects do have the right to control the way 
In which their case histories and other data are to be used. Yet. In 
this age of computerized data banks, control over the uses of the 
scientist's data Is Increasingly difficult, other discussants argued, 
however, that the subject should not necessarily have the right to "veto" 
the use of data after they have been collected. They suggested that 
research subjects be given the opportunity to rebut research conclusions 
published in Journals and In the popular press-especially when the 
findings have political implications or when a group or category of 
people Is being characterized in some way. 

It may be more difficult for the researcher to maintain confiden- 
tiality in some research settings than in others. In intensive studies 
of the family (for instance as a system of coalitions and relationships 
in conflict) certain members of the family, such as the parents, may 
pressure the researcher to reveal information gathered from other 
meters of the family. Special efforts must be made in such cases not 
to violate the rights and trust of an^ of the research participants. 

The discussants also considered in depth the issue of coommnlty 
input in research activities. Although in many cases the sample popula- 
tions can not necessarily add scientific expertise to the deslsn. imple- 
mentation, or interpretation of research, their participation at some 
or all of these points in a research project may give the study a mortf 
balanced perspective, and is justified on ethical erounds. Several 
discussants pointed out that a "myth of objectivity" is often promulgated 
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by researchers who. In fact, often choose research models that reflect 
their own Ideological or philosophical biases. This Is a significant 
problem, especially if research has policy Implications or Is being 
directed at a population other than that for which the model was origi- 
nally formulated. As one participant stated. It Is "difficult for 
-iddle-class white researchers to appreciate the special qualities of 
family groups which are ^ot like them, without resorting to a deficit 
model." The group's position was not that the researcher should necessar- 
ily share the same background as the subject population, but that feed- 
back from the community should be solicited so that the viewpoints of 
its members can be Incorporated into the study. Furthermore, the 
researcher's philosophical stance should be made a part of the public 
record so that others might better assess his analysis and interpretation 
of the data. 

The discussants acknowledged that It Is not easy to implement a 
conm.ltment-to seek out community input. For example, how do you choose 
one. or even several "representative" spokesmen from a community or 
group of people? Does the community merely give advice, or does it have 
veto power over the type of study and the use of findings? Will commu- 
nity pressure influence the way in which a researcher collects and inter- 
prets data such that significant biases and distortions are Introduced? 

In spite of these problems, most participants in the workgroup 
accepted the principle that conmmnity input should occur as early as 
possible in the designing of research. One person underlined the impor- 
tance of earljr participation and pointed out that otherwise, the legal 
right to disseminate findings could easily override any prior promises 
concerning community input. 
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Discussants conceptualized the central objective of comunity in- 
volvement as the incorporation of the "qualitative experience" of a 
particular group of people, rather than help in designing the specifics 
of the research project. This might be achieved through "rap" sessions, 
for example, in which potential subjects would have the opportunity to 
define problems they foresee. 

Discussants argued that researchers are obllRated to compensate 
people for participation in research, and to follow-up the effects of 
"intruding" in the family's affairs. Services, such as counseling, should 
be provided when needed or desired. Some participants objected to the 
use of the term "incentive" to describe compensation given the sublect, 
because it implied a degree of manipulation; they preferred to describe 
the interaction between researcher and subject as an "exchange" relation- 
ship In which all types of people (not Just the poor) were to be compen- 
sated for their time— as a sign of respect and appreciation. In deciding 
what type of compensation should be given, the needs and wishes of the 
subject population should be considered. For example, some subjects 
might prefer to obtain counseling or other services from the researcher, 
rather than financial remuneration. 

Participants pointed out that if researchers become too involved with 
families and are called upon to provide services or advice before the 
study is completed, variables might be confounded and research data contam- 
inated. One discussant urged more efforts toward developing research 
designs and strategies that would allow researchers to respond to requests 
for aid during a study without jeopardizing the data collection. The 
researcher must also consider his responsibilities with regard to inter-' 
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vening in a family»s affairs against the will of the family members, 
for instance In the case of physical or mental illness, or criminal 
activity. ■ (One person suggested that some researchers react with 
"hysteria." to the slightest deviation from the norm.) At any rate, 
more consideration needs to be given to such problems by the research 
community. 

The group's final assessment of the problem was that the respon- 
sibility of the researcher varies with the nature of the research being 
conducted, (for instance, the length of the time span, the age of the 
subjects, and the degree of intervention). Discussants recommended that 
funding agencies consider compensation and follow-up as integral aspects 
of the research process and that they specifically set aside the funds 
necessary for this purpose. 

The Researcher and the Government 

There were two primary concerns voiced by workgroup participants 
about the involvement of government in basic and applied reseerch activity. 

First, in both types of research, the researcher may be pressured 
by the government to favorably interpret or actually suppress undesirable 
findings. If this is politically expedient. Similarly-, the government - 
simply might not allow unfavorable findings to be published as a govern- 
ment report, thus lessening the public impact of the study by relegating 
its publication to scientific journals. The discussants argued that the 
researcher should have the right to establish, m advance, his control 
over the final report and its dissemination-whether the source of 
funding is by government grant or contract. 
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Second, Gome participants postulated that It was unethical to 
accept a research contract if the government's motivation for funding 
the research was essentially to defer and avoid making unpopular deci- 
sions or taking substantive action on social problems. Other participants 
pointed out that research priorities often seem to be repetitive and 
unnecessary, presumably as a result of bureaucratic disorganization or 
the fact that, as Margaret Mead pointed out, "government has no history." 
Discussants acknowledged that research often is repeated unintentionally 
because of imperfect communication vertically and horizontally within 
the government. In some cases, earlier research may have been poorly 
done, or yielded insufficient data to permit application. 

Other participants questioned the propriety of accepting government 
research contracts specially designed to help formulate policy decisions, 
when it is known on the basis of previous research that the hard facts 
necessary for such decision-making cannot be derived from the resultant 
data. In addition, concern was voiced that government decision-making 
often is based on single studies, which in themselves are incomplete 
and which should be considered in relation to other research findin«s 
in the. area. 

Some participants suggested that researchers should try to alter 
contract they perceive as questionable or unethical, in order to inves- 
tigate related but more worthwhile issues. Others advocated that the 
entire reward system be changed so that good researchers are not shunted 
away from important, "do-able" research into "fashionable" research 
projects for which government money is available. 

A suggestion was made that historical studies might be undertaken 
to analyze the impact of the introduction of large amounts of government 
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money into a research area. What circumstances originally stimulated 
the interest and allocation of funds? Where did the money go? What 
final recommendations emerged and what recommendations were actually 
implemented as a result of this funding? 

A further step toward the coordination of government-sponsored 
research might be accomplished by establishing a broad-based, scientific 
institute Which, in conjunction with Congress, might take responsibility 
for developing five- or ten-year programs for research in various areas. 

Toward Ethical Research 

Throughout the meetings, the participants considered means of 
re-establishing a sense of trust in the relationship between researcher 
and subject, and researcher and government. The discussions focused 
on the effectiveness of government regulation (in contrast to self- 
regulation by the profession) in eliminating abuses and establishing trust. 

All participants agreed that current guidelines proposed by the 
American Psychological Association (Ethical Principles. 1973) were quite 
workable. They pointed out that the APA formulation maintained a good 
balance between the rights of the subject population, the rights of the 
researchar. and the potential benefit that might be derived from each 
research project. Discussants endorsed a procedure in which such rights 
would be weighed by a committee of local scientists (and, hopefully, 
representijtives of the general public) who could judge the feasibility 
of each project in the context of local conditions. 

Sever.a suggestions concerned the apparent inevitability of govertv 
ment regulacion of research activities. Some participants advised that 
researchers try to determine ways in which proposed regulations could be 
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Improved, and subsequently communicate their sugRestlons to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and the Congress. 

Most discussants appeared to believe, however, that regulations 
of any kind would fail to cure mistrust of professional researchers 
among the general public, and concluded that non-regulatory methods for 
dealing with research ethics were needed. General, flexible guidelines 
should be formulated with only a bare minimum of formally legislated 
regulation (such as an absolute prohibition on doing research that would 
harm young children) . 

Most importantly, efforts should be made to change the basic system 
that tends to support and even encourage abuses of research ethics. 
The research community should support educational activities aimed at 
accurately communicating to the public the purposes, methods and goals 
of research, so that citizens can distinguish between questionable or 
harmful research andjustifiable, ethical research. Similarly, researchers 
should not be reluctant to criticize and expose research projects or 
practices that are unethical and harmful. A continuing dialogue among ^ 
social scientists should be established in order to insure that the 

standards are constantly applied to research and develop- 
ment efforts. Professional organizations and journals might be encouraged 
to devote more attention to the consideration of ethical issues, and 
measures to instruct students in the ethical as well as theoretical and 
methodological aspects of research could be incorporated into graduate 
training programs. 

Finally, the group urged that when regulations are adopted by 
Congress or one of the agencies, they should be subjected to continual 
review. The review process should not Involve simply a single public 
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hearing, as Is now customary, but a continuing face-to-face exchange 
of Information that would include researchers,' representatives of 
research populations, and the Individuals within the government who 
write the regulations, approve them, and enforce them. 

In sunmary. all discussants agreed that the research community lu 
aome respects had failed to promote self-regulatlon. At the same time, 
participants maintained that most researchers were ethical and that an 
unintended by-product of strict legislated regulations might be an actual 
reduction in the sensitivity of the individual researcher to his respon- 
aibllitles with regard to the research population. Absolute adherence 
to ethical principles in research was advised, especially since, as one 
participant indicated, society appeared to expect more from professional. 
In this regard than from other groups. 
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Specific Recommend atioas u)f the Workgroup on Ethics and Family Hesearch 

!• Input from groups being studied should be sought at some point or 
points in the design, implementation, interpretation or publication 
of researcher projects and in the formulation of ethical guidelines 
for future research. 

2. The research coimminlty should develop flexible guidelines for 
obtaining informed consent with regard to behavioral science research- 
on children, adolescents, or the family* 

3. More attention needs to be given to the problem of confidentiality 
of data and anonymity of subjects, especially when audio-visual 
records or detailed case studies are part of the research methodology. 

.4. Attempts should be made to determine how the research has altered 
family relationships or patterns; the researcher should provide 
appropriate compensation for the subject's participation, including 
necessary follow-up services after the researcher '^s intervention 
in the family* 

5. Efforts should be made to establish a means of continuing, face- 
to-face conmunication between researchers and those formulating and 
implementing regulations, with a view toward rs-emphaslzing self- 
regulation of behavioral science research. 

6. The researcher should seek at all times to resist efforts by any 
group, including the government or funding agencies, to alter or 
suppress research findings on the basis of political or other 
considerations. 

7. Research contracts should be carefully scrutinized in order to 
determine whether they intentionally have been commissioned in lieu 
of substantive action, constitute duplication of previous efforts, 
or are unlikely to provide a basis for designated policy decisions. 

8. A general study might be undertaken to determine the consequences 
of massive government funding in a particular research area. 

9. The research community should investigate the feasibility of 
establishing a formal working relationship between Congress and a 
body of scientists to determine long-range plans for coordinated 
research funding by the government. 
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THE FAMILY: RESEARCH CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCERNS 



Prepared by 

Adele Harrell, B.A. 
Maure Hurt* Jr.^ Ph.D* 
Edith Grotbergy Ph.D. 



^Reprinted from A. Barrel, M. Hurt, Jr. and E, H, Grotberg, 
The Family; Research Considerations and Concerns . Washington, D.C. 
The George Washington University, Social Research Group, 1973 
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THE FAMILY: RESEARCH CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCERNS 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development 
selected the Family as a theme around v^lch to conceptualize and Identify 
research questions and efforts that Wight well be used by the mfeoiber 
Agencies as guides for their planning^and support of research. Each Agency 
has within its legislative authorization and mission, the opportunity to 
address the Family in its research efforts. According to tiie different 
mandates » the Agencies address the family in dif f erent %iaya and from 
different perspectives, but each may study the Family.' With the Panel 
foctising on the theme of the Family, the member Agencies mi^itN^^rk^^ 
for greater coordination of research effort and better utilization of Agency 
resources. In addition to its value as a theme around which the Agencies 
could organize their thinking and planning, the Family was selected as a 
particularly important focus for research because of its critical role in 
the life of the young child. 

(1) the family provides the primary interaction environment and 
influences the child in his early years ; 

(2) the family is perceived as the basic and critical social 
institution for child development; 

(3) because of the complexity of the child-parent interactions 
within the family, the child cannot be served independently 
of the family; and 

(4) parental involvement in child development programs and services 

I 

may enhance the effectiveness of these programs and services. 

9^- -. 103 - X ' 
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The Panel addressed the problem of identifying research questions and 
efforts pertaining to the Fandly through Panel discussions and through an ' 
interview system. 

The Panel discussions focused on the problems of definition of the 
Family, as well as some of the methodological problems inherent in research 
on a social system such as the Family. For purposes of the Panel, the 
following working definition of the family was accepted: 

A famllx. is a social 
While a family may also be defined as "a social unit in which primary relation 
ships are established and maintained." the definition including the reference 
to children seemed more appropriate to the Panel. 

In terms of methodological problems, the Panel discussions included 
the following concerns and suggestions: 

(1) Studies should be organized and designed to provide for analysis 
and reanalysis across studies over time. 

(2) Studies should be conducted so that the privacy of families is 
protected. 

(3) Longitudinal studies are especially appropriate as a method for 
family research. 

(4) New and improved instrumentation and methodology are needed to 
cope more effectively with variables and factors, such as: 

a. socioeconomic status, but conceptuaUzed as going beyond 
the traditional income, education, assistance, etc.. and 

.reflecting current social perceptions and conditions; 

b. family roles with regard to parent/child, parent/parent, 
parent/society, child/society, and family /society inter- 
actions; 
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c. ethnicity or cultural identity; 

d. social forces and intervention procedures. 

(5) Theories of family models should focus more on "healthy" families 
than on the traditional pathological family models. 

(6) Research on the family should include methods for the dissemina- 
tion and utilization of the findings. 

The interviews were conducted with each member Agency on the Panel; 
some interviews were with single representatives of the Agencies while others 
were conducted with a group from a particular member Agency. During the 
interviews, the Agency representatives were asked to identify research ques- 
tfions pertaining to the Family which fell within the legislative mandate of 
their Agenqr and which already were or might be of Interest to the Agency 
for support consideration. The research questions and concerns fell into 
three rather broad categories and are presented In Tables I, 11, and III ^ 
accordingly: 

(1) The Internal Systems of the Family . Research questions under 
this category address the internal dynamics and structure of the family 
without concern for outside institutions. Any family form may be studied 
in terms of the functions of children, the role options within the family, 
the way family meinbers meet their needs, the socialization function of the 
family, and the reasons why people have children. Research may well be 
designed to cut across the various family systems for comparative purposes. 
The need to study v^iriant family forms as separate social systems should 
not be ignored; comparisons may not necessarily be appropriate. Specific 
research questions relating to the Internal Systems of the Family are 
presented in Table I. The research questions were provided by member Agencies 
of die Panel and are identified hy checks in the appropriate boxes, 
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■ (2) The Family and Transactions with tke External Systems . Research 
questions under this category address the family "as \t interacts with insti- 
tutions other than the family or as outs'ide institutions iWnge on It. The 
external systems impinge on the family and frequently determlne\he limita- 
tions within which the family may function. On the other hand, theS^ily 
may directly effect external systems by various kinds of behavior or lack V 
of behavior. These external systems include the schools, the hospitals, 
the legal institutions, the churches, the social support systems, both 
institutional and non-Ins tltutional, the political, etc. Specific research 
questions relating to the Family and Transactions with the External Systems 
are presented In Table II>' Again, the agencies submitting the questions are 
Identified in the appropriate boxes. 

^3) The Inter nal Systems of the Family and the Family and Transactions 
with the External Systems. Research questions under this category combine 
elements of both Internal and External Systems and draw on both for research 
purposes. Maiqr research questions cannot be clearly categorized into 
internal systems of the family or the transactions of the family with the 
external systems. These questions bridge both kinds of systems or lift out 
aspects of one and relate them to aspects of the other. In order to address 
these more complex questions, a separate table is presented. Table III 
includes these research questions, again identifying the agency or agencies 
concerned with the questions. 

As may be seen from Tables I, II and III, many^research questions are 
identified by a number of Agencies to be within their legislative mandate 
as well as their current or likely area of interest. Sixteen questions 
were so identified by six or more agencies. They are lifted out from 
Tables I-III and presented according to the categories provided in Tables 
ERXC These sixteen questions begJgi^o| ga^e 116. 
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NICHD, NDffl, OCD, 
ASPE, USDA, NIE 



- 3. 



4. 



Family-Related Research Questions 
Identified by Six or More Agencies 

Questions Relating to The Internal Systems of the Family 

1. Investigations to determine the various family 
structures that exist In the United States; 
frequency, effects on parents (adults) and 
children. 

2. Research concerning the effect upon child 
development of family size and/or spacing 
of children. 

Results of the Impact of Increased geographi- 
cal mobility on families. 

Descriptive studies to determine cultural 
attitudes and beliefs of the various ethnic 
and social class groups in which families 
hold membership. 

Investigations of the environmental and socio- 
cultural factors impinging upon families (e.g., 
schools, type of housing, geographical region, 
cultural group norms, etc.) and their rela- 
tionship to child-rearing practices, family 
roles and functioning, etc. 

Determination of what should be taught to 
potential parents that will aid child 
development. 

Determination of the influence of the role of 
the school in the community in which the family 
is a part; i.e., how do school programs (e.g., 
adult education) affect the family; how does 
parent and/or child participation in school 
activities affect the child's achievement be- 
havior; effects upon the family if school 
takes the role in showing parents how to 
help their children. 

Questions Relating to The Family a nd Transactions with the External System 



5. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, USDA, NINDS 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA, OE 

NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, USDA, OE 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, ASPE, USDA, 
OE 



6. 



7. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SSS, ilCHS, USDA, 
OE, NINDS 

NIMH, SRS, ASPE, 
USDA, OE, NIE 



NIMH, OCD, MCHS, 
ASPE, OE, NIE 



8. Research on the impact upon children of parents 
interacting with the school (e.g., as aides, 
PTA, in planning, and decision-making, etc.) . 

9. Determination of the levels at which interven- NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
tion with families might successfully take place . MCHS, ASPE, OE 
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10. Determination of the strengths and weaknesses of 
various types of families in dealing with the 
society as a whole. 

11. Studies to determine how we can effectively 
reach adolescents in delivering health services 
and/or educate them in good health practices 
that will affect child development. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, MCHS» USDA 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, MCHS, USDA, 
OE 



Questions Relating to Both: The Internal and the External Systems 



12. Research on the Impact of the media and dissemi- 
nation of various types of information upon 
families . 

13. Identification of familial goals for children 
arid how society can help the family meet these 
goals . 

14. Investigations concerning the Impact upon the 
family of having a handicapped child and ways 
in which outside agencies can help them cope. 

15. Investigation of the Impact of housing arrange* 
ments upon families. ~~ 

16. Determination of the Impact of day care upon 
families and identification of families for 
whom day care is and is not helpful. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA, 
OE, NIE 

NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, IfCHS, ASPE, 

USDA 

NICHD, NIMH, MCHS, 
ASPE, OE, NINDS 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA 

NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA, 
OE 



By reviewing the questions identified most frequently and considering 
the comments and additional research areas suggested during the interviews 
(these are summarized in the Appendix), some research themes and approaches 
across Agencies emerge. The results are outlined below. 

1. What are the various family forms in the United States and what is 
the frequency and distribution of each? 

a. Descriptive studies of the membership, kinship relations 

and lifestyles of various family forms (i.e., communal families, 
single parent families, migrant families, foster families) are 
needed. 

2. What contributes to successful family functioning? 

a. What kind of parental behavior is associated with healthy 
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child development? How is it learned? How is it affected 
by intrafamily influences? 

What are the effects of family size, of spacing of children 
and/or family form? 

c. What cultural values affect family function and how? 

d. How do special problems such as handicapped children^ ill 
health, and poverty affect the family? 

e. How can healthy family functioning and child development be 
' measured? 

3. How does the family interact with environmental and sociocultural 
factors, especially social change? For example, what are the effects 
on the family and its members of the type of housing, geographical 
location and mobility, cultural attitudes^ employment opportunities, 
and labeling of families and children? What societal forces help 
keep families together or pull them apart? 

4. What is the Impact on the family of the institutions that deal with 
the children of the family and, conversely, the impact of the 
family on these institutions? 

a. What is the effect of the family structure (single parent, 
commune, etc.), and family problems (handici?)ping conditions, 
ill health, poverty) on the way in \rtiich a family interacts 
with institutions such as schools or health services? 

b. What is the impact on child development and child-rearing 
practices of various kinds of institutions, services, and pro- 
grams? What institutional barriers impede successful family 
functioning? 

5. What policies and actions should the federal/state/ local governments 
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and/or private institutions take to support the family and 
promote healthy child development? 

a. What are family goals for children and how can society help 
the family meet these goals? 

b. What external supports (i.e., medical, educational or welfare 
services) are needed to meet the needs of families— especially 
those with special problems such as handicapped children, 

^ adolescent parents, or English deficiencies? How can such 
support be provided? For example, what health services are 
needed and how can they be designed to support family function? 
What is the Impact of day care or home*-based education on 
families? 

c. How can parenting skills be taught — at vhat level, to whom, and 
by what means? 

d. What kind of information should be disseminated to families to 
promote child development, how (by whom, and to whom)? 

Other research questions appear in the Tables which fall within the 
legislative mandate and interest of less than six Agencies. These questions 
are certainly not of less signijEicance, but they lend themselves less well to 
multi-agency support or interagency planning. These questions may, however, 
be examined on an interagency basis, to determine if they are an adjunct to 
concerns and efforts of other Agencies, or indeed, feed into them at some 
later point in time. The possibilities are limited only by the imagination 
and resourcefulness of the Agencies. 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development is 
making this document available to member Agencies with the recommendation 
that the Agencies consider the contents of the document as they establish 
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r««««rch polieiea and privrities and as they plan their areas of support 
Md all*catiMi of resourcaa. 
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SUMMARY OF AGENCY INTERVIEWS^ 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) 

ASPE suggested the following research questions concerning the family: 
What are the various family structures that exist in the United States? 
What is the frequency and distribution of each? What effects do these family 
structures have on the adults and chi-..dren involved? How do these family 
structures interact/ change with social changes (i.e., more Income, women 
working, divorce, Increased mobility. Increased leisure time, media, sex 
role changes, etc.)? How is the Impact manifested in the family unit and 
in the institutions that deal with the children of these families? What 
policies/actions should the federal/state/local governments and/or private 
institutions and business pursue tc maximize the development of a •'healthy"* 
family unit? 

*"Healthy" families are defined as those requiring the least intervention 
of a remedial nature, such as mental health services or welfare services. 

Office of Education OE, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 

BEH indicated ar Interest in the Impact on families of providing educa- 
tional services to Itandlcapped children at the local school level, which 
would return many of these children to their families from residential 
institutions. >fore .information about the effect of a handicapped child on 
the family is desired. Personal Interest was expressed in research on 
supportive services and parental education for families of handicapped chil- 
dren. Specific areas for such research Included: research on weekend care 
for severely handicapped children to support the family by providing rest 
and vacation time, and the development of educational materials and films 
for parents for use by professional personnel. 

9 In some cases, several people from an agency were interviewed and the 

'ir results combined. 

^ 001.17 
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OE. Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) 

Research questions of special interest to the Follow-Through program 
included: What is the impact on child development of families participa- 
tion in society and of parental interactioh with the school? and, What is 
the Impact of media and the dissemination of various types of information, 
particularly educational information, upon families? 

Further study of home-based education models and prototypes and their " 
applicability to older children was suggested. Data on family structure 
and the spacing of children has been gathered through parent Interviews and 
could be used to evaluate the correlation between various family structures 
and school performance measures. 

Natio nal Institute of child Health and Human Development (NICHD) 

All the research questions in Table I were of interest to NICHD. Areas 
of special concern included studies of family forms and lifestyles, parti- 
cularly the roles, structure, and child-rearing practices of the communal 
family. The enhancement of human development could be promoted by investi- 
gation of questions such as what are sources of information (and guidance) 
used by families, what are various family attitudes and values concerning 
sex education, and what are the effects of isolation upon families and 
family members. 

The agency has a special concern for health studies and the following 
research ar^as were suggested: Population studies-especially investiga- 
tions of fertility practices and patterns; family-oriented health studies 
(Including genetic studies) that focus on the intact survival of babies, 
the avoidance of birth defects, and the prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
of mental retardation and further studies of the delivery of health services, 
particularly the hospital/home interface at the time of childbirth. 
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Social and* RehieH'^iti:i^5.i43=U'.>>oi^/ice (SRS) 

The SRS legislatlt/e tDa^datc directs that the research laust be applied 
to the Immediate needj of CSA (Children's Service Administration) and YDDPA 
(Youth Developmenc and pelinpuency Prevention Administration). SRS research 
centers on child welfare studies of factors that predict the necessity for 
eventual removal of a cMl^i frop the home. Identification of specific 
problems that requir^i sv.c>; removal, and the kind of intervention needed to 
avoid removal, Tneir research will not focus on internal family systems • 
SRS is especially c^^cemed ^th the research questions in Tables II and III 
that deal with the impact of environmental and sodocultural influences on 
families » with iaeutLly^a^ factors that pull families together or keep them 
aparty and with oxb kinds ojl supportive services which would strengthen 
families or supplant thas vh^n necessary • A personal interest was expressed 
in increasing the sytithssis and dissemination of research results presently 
available and thtixeby IsiCTcasing the proper practical application of research. 

Department of Labor (DOL^ 

The research at DOL is primarily the areas of welfare and 

work»^ not on the taaiily per use. However, the agency is interested in the 
process of- Inter-^ser.rv r<>Rearch. 

Housing anci Urban Developmeial (HUD) 

The research at HUD is Tiot focused on the family, but rather on parti- 
cular housing cr -trbar— ^^iias related to specific problems* 

National Insti^^gyy^ ^ j^ pi iyjii,! g-^alth (NIMH) 

NIMH is interested in internal family systems as they contribute to 
the socialization and ciaptal health of family members, particularly chil- 
dren. Studies cl dif feixti^er, in various forms > lifestyles, and dynamics 

o 0-0119 
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of both healthy famlUes and families with problems were suggested. Studies 
of ways in wJiich external systems, particularly comnunlty institutions, can 
influence and reinforce healthy family functioning are Important; for 
example, research on programs and services that could be added to existing 
institutions for this purpose is being conducted. Particular interest was 
expressed in the hospital/home interface and in education in parenting 
skills. Investigations of the various interactive sociological influences 
on child rearing and development are planned. 

Maternal and Child Health Service (MCHS) 

MCHS indicated interest in research on internal family systems as 
they relate to understanding the needs, attitudes, and practices regarding 
parenting performance, such as a study of the role of putative fathers In 
relation to unwed adolescent mothers and their children. Other questions 
of interest wcro-how parents learn to act as parents, what sources of Infor- 
ination are used by parents, and studies of values concerning sex education. 
Interest in research on the family in relation to external systems centered 
on Improving methods of providing health services to families; for example, 
studies to identify institutional barriers such as discrimination and lack 
of availability that inhibit family access to services were suggested. 
Special health problems cited as areas for family-related research included: 
investigations of tlie knowledge, attitudes, and practices of families in 
regard to nutrition and the prevention or treatment of child abuse and 
learning disabilities. 

National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke (NINDS) 

The research of NINDS is focused on neurological disease or handi- 
capping conditions. The agency is, therefore, interested in family-related 
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rMearch that deals with the prevention, dl«|{noili, or treetaent of euch 
conditions end with f««aiy attitudes and practices regarding a child han***- 
c^ped by thca. Studies Include research on genetic counseling services to 
families to prevent these conditions, as well as research on environmental 
modification that could study effects of lead-based paint poisoning or poor 
housing conditions. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 

The Department of Agriculture's family-related research is conducted 
by their State Agriculture Experiment Stations. Research interest centers 
on the delivery of services to farm families, particularly through their 
Family Rural Development Program. The Program Is designed to provide a wide 
range of services—medical, cultural, recreational, and nutritional. Research 
on the adjustment potential of the family, that is, what kinds of changes 
a family is capable of making and how to luring* them about, is of continuing 
Interest. The lii5>act of economic shifts on the cohesiveness and continuity 
of families and studies of economic development are Important research 
concerns . 

■ 

National Institute of Education (NIE) 

The primary family-related research concern of NIE Is In the effect of 
the family/home on the child's learning, lifestyle, and future educational 
achievement. Research is planned on ways to support and help parents assume 
a more active and aware role in promoting their child's developmental pro- 
gress. Such research could include studies of kinds and effects of parental 
interaction with the school and the def^irmination of critical periods of 
interaction between the school, the child, and the family. Investigations 
of how 9«Ma» InhMtotm ace laarned, how parenting skills m^ be taught. 
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and the lapact of media and dlssenlnation on families are related to aup^ 
porting parental awareness of child development. 

Additional research areas suggested vere: (1) the Impact on housing 
conditions, such as size of living quarters and crowding, on family inter- 
action; (2) the Impact on anployment patterns, absenteeism, and turnover 
of providing day care services In various kinds of residential areas ; and 
(3) the *ffects of varying degrees of Involvement of children in family 
activities upon the value structure of adolescents. 
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ABSTRACT 

This docuuent is the product of the Conference of 
Fauily Besearch, a group convened by the Interagency Panel on Elarly 
Childhood Besearch and Oevelopuent to provide an opportunity for 
researchers to ueet vith representatives of funding agencies in order 
to develop nev counituents, interests and directions for faaily 
research* The docnsent contains the opening reuarks of Stanley B* 
Thouas, Jr«, Assistant Secretary for Hauan Oevelopuent, HEW, and the 
keynote address by Dr* Margaret Head, Curator Eneritus of Ethnology, 
American Huseua of Hatural History. The four discussion workshops 
vere taperecorded and outlined in this report in suaaary fora: (1) 
Workgroup on Fauily Functioning, (2) Bcrkgroup on Eaerging Faaily 
Forus and Life Styles; (3) Borkgroap on Cultural Pluralisa, and (41 
Borkgroup on Ethics and Easily Besearch* The highlights of these 
discussions are presented in the section preceding the individual 
suuuaries* The appendices contain three tables vhich identify 
research questions of interest to specific federal agencies* A 
listing of the conference participants concludes the report* (CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This document is the product of the Conference on Family Research , 
convened by the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Develop- 
ment in Washington, D.C. on March 4 and 5, 1974. The Conference, which was 
organized by Dr. Edith H. Grotberg, Chairperson of the Panel, brought 
together national experts in family research, foundation representatives, 
members of the Interagency Panels^, and other interested researchers and 
administrators from the Federal Agencies. Among the many disciplines repre- 
sented by the participants were psychology, sociology, anthropology, psychia- 
try, economics,* education and pediatrics. 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development was 
organized in 1970, by the Director of the Office of Child Development at 
the request of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the Director of the Office of Management and Budget. The pri- 
maryml^sica^ofthe Panel is to promote and facilitate Federal interagency 
coordination and ronpp^^=^r»^4q m^o p^^^^^-p^ .;^f,^^g^ff^ diildhood research 
and development. In keeping with this general objective, the aim of the 
Conference was to provide an opportunity for researchers to meet with repre- 
sentatives of funding agencies in order to develop new commitments, interests 
and directions for family research. 

In order to avoid restricting the nature and scope of the participants* 
contributions, the Interagency Panel decided that no formal papers other 



The Conference was supported by a grant from the Office of Child 
Development, Grant Number OCD CB 107. 

Also included among the participants were interested members of the 
Interagency Panel for Research and Development on Adolescence. 
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than the keynote addresses would be prepared for or presented at the Con- 
ference. After listening to keynote addresses by Dr. Margaret Mead, Curator 
Emeritus of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural History, and Mr. Stanley 
B. Thomas, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Human Development, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the Conference participants met for Informal 
discussions in smaller workgroups, each of which had as its focal point a 
broad area of family research. The workgroup discussions, which occurred 
In two half-day sessions, were tape-recorded and are presented here In 
summary form. The highlights of these workgroup discussions have been 
abstracted and are presented in the section preceding the individual summa- 
ries. At the conclusion of the Conference the participants reassembled in 
a plenary session to consider as a group the recommendations and views ■ 
expressed in the individual workgroups. Remarks made during this general 
discussion have been incorporated into the summaries of the workgroups to 
which they relate. In synthesizing and editing these lengthy discussions 
for this abbreviated record, much of the color and rich detail of the parti- 
cipants' give-and-take was unavoidably omitted. The editors hope that this 
set of summaries nevertheless manages to convey the essence of the many 
insights and ideas that were expressed by those who attended the meetings, 
and that it will be of use as a guide and stimulus for ongoing efforts to 
plan research on the child and family. 

Acknowledgements are due to the following members of the Social Research" 
Group3, for their help in running the Conference: Maure Hurt, Jr., Project 



3 

The Social Research Group, of the George Washington University, 
provides general research and support services for the Interagency Panels. 
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Director, who supervised and gave scrupulous attention to all aspects jof 
the Conference; Judy Miller, who efficiently organized the schedules, 
activities, facilities and accommodations for the Conference; and Faye 
Baumgamer, Gail Hughes, Elisabeth McSpadden, Edward Nelson, Michelle Porte, 
Trade Shea, and Annie Sweet, who played a variety of supporting roles 
during the meetings, including those of recorder, guide, messenger, and 
troubleshooter. Finally, the editors wish to express their great apprecia- 
tion and belated sympathy to those persons who had to spend countless hours 
listening to tape recordings that were sometimes blaring, sometimes fuzzy, 
and often barely audible, in order to type the excellent, complete tran- 
scripts on which these proceedings are based: Lee Connor, Joan Engelhardt, 
Doris Exum, Regina Knox, Michelle Porte, and Annie Sweet. 
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WELCOME AND OPENING REMARKS 

Edith H. Grotbergi Ph.D.^ Chairperson 
Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development 

We are here today as a result of a number of activities that have 
been going on In the Federal Government over the past two years. These 
activities are converging now and have set the stage for this Conference 
on Family Research. Let me give you a brief history of what has 
happened • 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development is - 
a Federal Panel comprised of 17 membf^rs from four Departments: Health/ 
Education and Welfare; Agriculture; Labor; and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The 17 Agencies of these Departments meet as members of the Panel 
to Increase Interagency coordination of research planning and support. 
The Agencies share Information on funded projects and future planning; 
they attend regular Panel meetings; they request state-of-the-arts 
documents; and they address special problems and Interests that lead to 
Increased coordination of research planning and support. 

Two years ago> the Panel wanted to find some theme around which each 
of the Agencies coald formulate research ideas as well as to provide a focus 
for coordinated activities of the various Agencies. The Family was selected 
because each agency has within Its legislative authorization and mission, 
the opportunity to address the family In Its research efforts* According 
to the different mandates, the Agencies address the family In different 
ways and from different perspectives, but each may study the family. 
With the Panel focusing on the theme of the Family, the member Agencies 
could work together for greater coordination of research effort and better 
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utilization of Agency resources. The Family was selected as a particularly 
important focus for research also because of its critical, role in the life 
of the young child: 

(1) the family provides the primary interaction environment and 
Influences the child in his early years; " 

(2) the family is perceived as the basic "and critical social 
institution for child development; 

(3) because of the complexity of the child-parent interactions 
within the family, the child cannot be served independently of 
the family; and 

(4) parental involvement in child development programs and services 
may enhance the effectiveness of these programs and services. 

The Panel addressed the problem of identifying research questions and 
efforts pertaining to the Family through Panel discussions and through an 
Interview system. Further, problems of definition of the Family as well as 
some of the methodological problems inherent in research on the family were 
discussed. The Panel adopted the following working definition of the family: 
a family is a social unit which ha^ or majr have children . While a family 
may also be defined as "a social unit in which primary relationships are 
established and maintained," the definition including the reference to 
children seemed more appropriate to the Panel. 

In terms of methodological problems, the Panel discussions included 
the following concerns and suggestions; 

(1) Studies should be organized and designed to provide for analysis 
and reanalysis across studies over time. 

(2) Studies should be conducted so that the privacy of families is 
protected. 

ErIc 00 009 . 



(3) Longitudinal studies are especially appropriate as a method for 
family research*. 

(4) New and improved instrumentation and methodology are needed to 
cope more effectively with variables and factors, such as: • 

a. socioeconomic status, but conceptualized as going beyond 
the traditional Income, education, assistance, etc., and 
reflecting current social perceptions and conditions;' 

b. family roles with regard to parent /child, parent/parent, 
"parent/society, child/society, and family/society inter- 
actions; 

c. ethnicity or cultural identity; 

d. social forces and intervention procedures. 

(5) Theories of family models should focus more on ^liealthy" families 
than on the traditional pathological family models. 

(6) Research on the family should Include methods for the dissemina- 
tion and utilization of the findings. 

Interviews were conducted with each member Agency on the Panel; some 
interviews were with single representatives of the Agencies while others 
were conducted with a group from a particular menber Agency. During the 
interviews, the Agency representatives were asked to identify research ques-- 
tlons pertaining to the Family which fell within the legislative mandate of 
their Agency and which already were or might be of Interest to the Agency 
for support consideration. From this activity a statement was written. 
The Family; Research Considerations and Concerns > and was published in August 

of 1973 # You who are here today received a copy of that statement and it 
will be appended to the proceedings of this Conference. 
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Once the statement was published and it was generally known what 
Agenciejj could do in terms of family research it became important to do two 
things: (1) encourage Agencies to make family research a high priority 
concern; and (2) Invite some of the research community in to' get their 
ideas about family research and to address selected areas of family research. 
The first was accomplished through recommendations sent to all Agency 
directors and the second is being accomplished by this Conference. The four 
areas around which this Conference is organized seemed critical areas for 
the research community co address. .\s you know from the program, these 
selected areas are the four workgroups on: (1) emerging family forms and 
life styles; (2) family functioning; (3) ethics and family research; and 
(4) cultural pluralism. Clearly, these workgroups overlap in tasks but 
they seem to provide sufficiently independent issues to merit separation. 

You have been assigned to a workgroup, but you should feel free to movij . 
around from group to group and to discuss in your workgroup the subject 
area of another group. The structure we have provided is not binding, it 
is primarily facilitative. The workgroups will meet this afternoon and 
tomorrow morning; and then, tomorrow afternoon there will be a report from 
each workgroup. You will want a chairperson ana*^ recorder for each group 
as well as someone who is willing to make the report. Each of the workgroup 
meetings i? to be tape recorded and these recordings plus the workgroup 
reports will comptise the basis of the Proceedings to be published at a 
later date. 

But more will be in the Proceedings because more is going to happen 
here. We have Margaret Mead as a keynote speaker who will discuss some of 
the problems and concerns of family research from a long and distinguished 
career as a researcher. We also have Stanley B. Thomas, Jr.. Assistant 
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S*cretaty for Human Development, UHEU, as a keynote speaker who will discHss 
the priorities and concerns of the Federal Government for the Family and 
Family Research. And Saul R. Rosoff , Acting Director of the Office of Child 
Development is here to give you further welcome and to introduce our two 
speakers. 
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FEDERAL INITRESTS IN FAMILY RESEARCH 



Stanley B* Thomas, Jr» 
Assistant Secretary for Human Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

I am very pleased to see so many of you here this morning to 
participate In this Important Conference. We welcome the dialogue 
that begins today, which I confidently expect, will determine new 
directions for research Into the American family: Its forms and life* 
styles. Its functions, and the effects upon It of the emerging 
cultural pluralism which Is replacing the ''melting pot" traditions of 
an earlier era* 

My role here Is to assure you the Department Is keenly Interested 
In the proposals that will come out of this Conference, and that we 
Intend to take your recommendations seriously. I won*t pretend to 
try to tell you something you don*t already know about HEW*s efforts 
In the past to develop models for helping families In distress. The 
Interagency Panel has already provided us with some significant guide-* 
lines through research projects already undertaken, and other researchers, 
social workers, and administrators around the nation have added to 
our understanding. Our response has beon to develop family assistance 
programs with three major goals: 

1. to assure the subsistence of children and their families; 

2. to support the self -sufficiency of families; and 

3. to Invest In the next generation of adults. 

B ause we have learned that level of education Is related to 
other statistical Indicators of well being, the Department has targeted 

- 11 - 
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many of its programs on increasing educational opportunities for 
disadvantaged children. Because we have learned that the very develop-* 
ment of children from families with special needs is limited or 
impaired by unfavorable social and economic conditions, we have devised 
a multitude of categorical cash assistance and service programs to 
bolster them. And because we know from your research that the first 
few years of life are extremely critical for the intellectual and 
physical development of human beings, we have concentrated special 
efforts on pre-natal and early health care» programs like Head Start 
and Home Start, and education for parenthood to help young people 
learn how to "parent." We sought also to provide high school students 
with the opportunity to learn about communicating with and caring for 
children, through our demonstration program called "Exploring Childhood." 
A second phase of this effort is a nationwide demonstration project 
in which young people participate in child care projects under the 
sponsorship of seven national voluntary organizations. We have learned 
also from research that the Involvement of the family as an active 
participant in any intervention efforts on behalf of a child is essential 
to success. Without such involvement, the effects of intervention are 
likely to dec^^ne as soon as the program ends. In research study after 
research study, family involvement is clearly the critical factor in 
assuring continued benefits* to children. So we developed the Child 
and Family Resource Program, which links families to services offered 
by other community agencies* Its objective: to enhance the strength 
of family life, the most important influence in the child's life. 

As researchers and social scientists, you have told us that there 
is rarely, if ever, a human situation in which the provision of a 
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single service will resolve the problem. Human beings are complicated; 
their needs are multiple — and we have learned that our response , to 
be effective, must address the whole personi not just the part of him 
which happens to correspond to our particular program. So we know 
that health care, nutrition, housing — and many other services—must 
be Included In an effective response to family needs. 

Other agencies — particularly the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development — have joined with 
HEW to plan and Implement programs which woiild do this. In many cases^ 
one Department establishes Its services where another Department Is 
already operating — and through this joining of forces In a service 
area, even In a co-location — graatly enhances the effect. A Parent- 
Child Center or a CFRP may be Installed by our Office of Child Develop- 
ment, for example. In a public housing project developed by HUD. Of. 
course, these planning and program activities are further coordinated 
at the State and local levels. 

This recognition of the multiple needs of individuals in need 
or under stress — and the multiple needs of their family units~has 
convinced the Department to sponsor in this Congress its Allied Services 
Act. If this legislative initiative is successful, we will be able 
to change dramatically the way in which such multiple needs are served, 
by reducing and perhaps eventually eliminating the categorical approach 
to the delivery of services which has grown up over the years. I am 
aware that such an approach can strike a chill into the hearts of many 
traditionalists who are accustomed to the old ways — and may even have 
contributed toward the development of the old ways. But if we are going 
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to be consistent in our response to the insights given us by research^ 
we should be receptive to the new -directions in which they lead us. 

In closing, let me just say that this Conference symbolizes our 
dissatisfaction with the way we have been carrying out our responsibil- 
ities in the past, if we were satisfied, we wouldn't be seeking new 
answers and new questions, as well. We need to know a lot more about 
families, and about what contributes to the successful functioning 
of the family in society. Our demonstration programs today seem to be 
well ahead of our research programs— when the opposite should be true. 
Our service programs today seem to be ahead of both research and 
demonstration — but the opposite should be true. 

I commend the statement of the Interagency Panel on what it sees 
as the context of future family research. I would like to hear your 
answers to the questions raised about the various family forms within 
the U.S.; what contributes to successful family functioning; how the 
family reacts to such factors as environment and social change; the 
relationship between families and the social institutions which deal 
with them; and what policies or actions should government as well as 
private institutions adopt to support the family and enhance child 
development. 

Give us the answers to such questions, and you will have performed 
an invaluable service to our professional effectiveness, and to our 
total society. Through your answers, families throughout this country 
will be better served, with programs built on the sound foundations 
of research and demonstration. Give us the answers, and you will con- 
tribute to our progress toward achieving the important goals of family 
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subsistence^ family self-sufficiency, and improving the quality of 
life of future generations. That is a large assignment, and I am 
pleased and grateful that you have undertaken it. 
Thank you. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS: WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE FAMILY? 

Dr. Margaret Mead^ 
American Museum of Natural History 

Dr. Mead began the opening session of the Conference by pointing 
out that while her early research had focused on technologically primitive 
families and societies, the main focus of her talk would be on changes 
that are occurring in our own society. During a wide-ranging discussion 
with members of the audience^ Dr. Mead emphasized the need for dissemina- 
tion and use of research results, and urged researchers to better acquaint 
themselves with earlier research and reform efforts in the field of 
family and child development. Ongoing research projects should be 
coordinated, research units such as the "family," the "household," and the 
"community" should be re-examined, and studies should incorporate holistic, 
general systems approaches, rather than the fractionating, statistic- 
oriented approaches found in much of the past research. Dr. Mead also 
outlined several forms that family and marriage might take in the 
near future. 

Coordination and Synthesis of Research 

Dr. Mead noted that too often behavioral scientists fail to look 
into the early history of their research areas, and consequently they 
continually "rediscover" issues and fail to amplify data and knowledge 
that already have been generated. For instance, some recent articles- and 
books that for the most part represent good research on the family, have 

Mead's address was tape-recorded; the summary presented here is the 
editors' synthesis and interpretation of her remarks. 
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implied that families began to have serious problems only af tev World War 
11. A more thorough consideration of earlier research data and analyses, 
however, would reveal that families have never functioned perfectly, 
"fulfilling absolutely every human need," and thus the problems apparent 
today do not necessarily reflect any abrupt deterioration of family func- 
tioning. 

Early research workers, who were generalists and multidisciplinary, 
demonstrated a great deal of foresight and laid the groundwork for many 
of the current trends in research and policy making. For instance, ideas 
generated by Lawrence K. Frank and B. Ruml when they were at the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller FUnd in the late 1920's, still constitute useful 
guidelines for efforts in child research and development. At that time 
they divided their funds into three -..rimary categories: (1) research in 
child development; (2) the training of teachers (which today could be 
amplified to child development workers of every kind); and (3) the crea- 
tion of a climate of opinion within which reforms could be accomplished 
in the institutions that deal with the family and the child. Dr. Mead 
advised that work along these lines still be given high priority and ob- 
served that many years ago Dr. Frank urged that the well-being of the 
family, which he saw as one of the central institutions of American society, 
be made the touchstone of the functioning of other institutions. 

The coordination of research and development work was an issue of 
great concern to Dr. Mead, who argued that, while agencies have made 
progress towards the coordination of their activities, research and service 
programs too often have been designed in such a way that they fractionate 
the child and the fSmily. The problem is at least twofold. First, 
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agencies typically have worked independently » each agency dealing with a 
particular aspect of family life as if it were not interrelated with any 
of the concerns of other agencies* As a result, the family becomes a 
focal point of programs and services that are fragmentary, that overlap, 
or that actually conflict with each other, and even the combined programs 
fail to meet the family's complex needs and problems* Second, even 
witfhin an agency one finds practices and procedures that do not support . 
families but actually pull them apart* The typical approach to helping 
a family with problems has involved the isolation and removal of an 
individual, or a family, from a problem situation, rather than an attempt 
to analyze and deal with the particular elements of the ecological system 
that create or nurture those problems* Evidence of this approach is 
apparent throughout the history of reforms in child-related services* 
Policy makers have tended to examine societal institutions in a piecemeal 
fashion; if the institutions appeared to be doing something harmful to 
children, the children were simply removed* For example, when it became 
apparent to many that the regular court system was inappropriate for 
children, the children were removed from it and the juvenile court was 
developed** In the same way, young people went into juvenile detention 
homes rather than prisons, and junior high schools were created when 
high schools failed to meet the needs of young adolescents coming directly 
from elementary schools* In too many of these cases, however, the effect 
of such piecemeal reforms was to leave the malfunctioning institutions 
in their original form and to transfer the children to institutions that 
soon proved to have many similar, perhaps even worse, problems and 
deficiencies* A more recent example of this approach can be seen in the 
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institutional response to child abuse, where a diagnosis of abuse often 
leads to the removal of the child, who is placed in a milieu where he is 
not likely to flourish, while the family is left to abuse another child. 
Such tactics result in the isolation of children from their families, 
and of families from their communities* 

Mr. Thomas, the Assistant Secretary for Human Development, agreed 
with much of Dr. ^fead's assessment and pointed out that the Office of 
Human Development is interested in finding alternatives to the institu- 
tionalization of children and adolescents, as can be seen in the Child 
and Family Resource Program. He anticipates a greater degree of involve^ 
ment with the family by health, education and welfare programs, since in 
many cases the family appears to be the most viable alternative to insti- 
tutionalization. 

Dr. Mead expressed support for certain projects or proposals that 
might help to coordinate past, present, and future research on the family: 
impact statements, co-location of services, and the Interagency Panels. 
Impact statements, while originally used in the environmental field, have 
been proposed as a means of determining the effects of research and 
policy proposals on families and children. According to Dr. Mead, in so 
far as they pertain to the interrelated effects of diverse policy and 
program decisions, impact statements may help to integrate fragmented 
local, state, and federal bureaucracies into a more cohesive system in 
which agencies will know what other agencies are doing. In much the same 
way, co-location, wherein departments join forces in particular services 
areas, should lead to improved communication and cooperation among agencies 
and programs. Finally, Dr. Mead indicated that the Interagency Panels 
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provide important services by coordinating research planning, and gathering, 
synthesizing and disseminating information about child and adolescent 
research* 

Definition of the Research Unit 

Dr. Mead noted that agencies are making greater efforts to consider 
the whole family when making policy and research decisions. Many research 
and development projects still are oriented toward the "ideal" nuclear 
family, however, and appear to be based on the assumption that every child 
in our society ought to be part of a unit of a father, mother and minor 
children who are living together, with any divergence from this pattern 
seen as deficient in some respect. Furthermore, according to an all-too- 
common viewpoint, a healthy family is one which requires the least inter- 
vention; consequently autonomy, self-sufficiency, and the isolation of 
the family are emphasized. A better way of gauging family health and 
competence, accprding to Dr. ifead, would involve some measure of the fam- 
Hy's integration into the conmunity and its ability to make use of the 
different resources available to it. 

Dr. Mead argued that investigators often choose inappropriate units 
of research in studying the family, and suggested that the focus of 
research be shifted from particular family structures to larger units 
that better represent the context within which families actually function. 
She recommended that the "household," as the real economic unit of a 
community, might constitute a better unit of research, while the "family" 
should continue to be a unit of concern. More attention should also be 
given to .the communities within which households are located, and to the 
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more dynamic aspects of these environments. While tnore easily measured 
factors such as housing and crowding are often ,examined, it might be more 
fruitful to consider issues such as whether or not a grandmother lives 
within walking distance of other family members, or how to mix housing of 
different economic levels, '.n order to have multigenerational communities 
and provide children with the kind of experiences that will make it 
possible for them to live in a pluralistic society. 

Dr# Marvin Sussman pointed out that the selection of appropriate 
units of research has been one of the basic problems of the social scien- 
ces. For example, the family may not be the only unit in a society that 
performs domestic functions, and a family as a unit that performs domestic 
functions may be composed of more than one household. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that different segments of a society may 
define the family in different ways; a bank, for example, defines a 
family differently than the housing authority or the welfare agency. 

In reply. Dr. Mead emphasized that she had not meant to imply that 
the household directly reflected the family, but simply that the house- 
hold might be a more useful and meaningful unit for research. Dr. Reuben 
Hill submitted that there is a need to differentiate the research pur- 
poses for which the household is the optimum unit. Dr. Mead suggested 
that the selection of the household as a research unit would be particu- 
larly advantageous in research that subsumes a variety of emergent family 
forms, i.e., forms other than the isolated nuclear family. She pointed 
out that, historically. Western civilization has seen a wide variety of 
family systems. During the Middle Ages, for instance, in many places only 
the eldest son was allowed to marry, and grown, unmarried "children'* were 
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commonly found as members of extended family households. Today, the 
ready availability of transportation and communication systems, such as 
the telephone, enables Americans to have close relationships with geo- 
graphically dispersed kin, and not just with those living within their 
own community. Researchers and policy makers must stop pulling the family 
out of Its context and designing programs only for the nuclear family. 
By gearing our efforts towards units such as the household, kinship net-* 
work, and community, we will more easily encompass within our plans and 
programs the full range of continually evolving family forms and styles. 
Dr. Mead described communities and kinship networks as intermediate units 
between the household and the larger community; she defined the neighbor* 
hood as those families and individuals within walking distance of a 
particular household, and the extended family network as the continually 
changing body of relatives who maintain close personal ties with a house«» 
hold. ^ 

Research Methodology 

With regard to research methodology, Dt. Mead discussed a few shifts 
that have occurred during the history of family research and therapy. One 
approach to dealing with the family was "Invented" by the Farm Security 
Administration in the I930*s: male workers talked to the father in the 
barn, while female workers talked to the mother in the house. Another 
version of this approach was a style in which a male psychiatrist worked 
with a husband while a female psychiatrist worked with a wife. Researchers 
and therapists later adopted procedures with which they could deal with 
the whole family. For example, in one successful Australian project at 
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North Ryde (near Sydney) discussed by Dr. Mead, the entire family was 
brought into institutional living for therapy, as an alternative to treat- 
ing the disturbed family member in isolation. 

In much the same way, laboratory research was modified to include 
the whole family. Families were brought in, given problems to solve, and 
their interactions were tape-recorded or video-taped; studies such as 
Jules Henry's Pathways to Madness involved this kind of research procedure. 
Dr. Mead advocated that family researchers use to an even greater extent 
general systems approaches in order to describe and analyze the family 
and its cjwnplex interrelations with the household and larger community. 
Such holistic approaches would help eliminate the fractionation of the 
family that stems from an over-reliance on research data that is primarily 
statistical. Dr. Mead maintained that researchers need reconsider 
the balance between quantitative and qualitative research approaches. 
Quantitative, statistical information is necessary f-^r some types of 
national-level planning, but its uses are limited. For example, statistics 
can be gathered to determine how many divorced mothers head single-parent 
families; while the information may be helpful in setting up Social 
Security rules, it does not tell us much about particular families. As 
Dr. Julius Rivera emphasized, there is a need for research on the actual 
processes of family functioning. 

Dr. Mead touched on the need for greater commitment to maintaining 
ethical standards in research and to safeguarding the privacy of the 
family, especially when participant observation i»? used. We need to know 
more about the effects of family research on the researcher. Dr. MeaJ 
pointed out that while a body of theory exists in psychiatry, social work 
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and anthropology that can help the researcher or practitioner deal with 
problems involved in relating ta an individual subject,, patient or client » 
(e.g. 9 how to deal with transference") » little is known about how to 
deal with the effects of a whole family on the researcher or practitioner. 
As Eric Berman shows in his book Scapegoat > ic is extremely difficult to 
study the complex interrelationships of father, mother, and children and 
still maintain objectivity. Training programs are needed that will prepare 
research workers for dealing with problems that might arise during 
intervention or participation in family life. 

Members of the audience expressed concern about the difficulties 
involved in the application of research findings. One participant V\ the 
Conference asked Dr. Mead for advice about influencing the policy-making 
and legislative processes. Referring to her experiences in accustoming 
the American people to the need for rationing during World War II, Dr. 
Mead recommended the creation of an appropriate climate of opinion among 
professionals as a first step in educating the general public and the 
government about research findings and their implications for social policy. 
The professionals are the ones who are called in to testify before com** 
mittes, to help write legislation, and to consult with voluntary groups 
and lobbyists. It should be remembered, however, that persuading profes- 
sionals to agree on an issue often means arriving at a certain minimum 
set of basic guidelines, rather than a coicplex program* 

Dr. David Pearl added an important caveat about the application of 
research findings to the decision-making process. Administrators must 
remember that findings that pertain to one area or population may not be 
valid for another, and that efforts to put findings into effect may even 
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run counter to the interests of some groups* Before particular policies 
or programs are put into effect, therefore, attempts should be made to 
develop a consensus among the individuals and groups involved or affected. 
Dr. Mead pointed out that the only components of programs that can be 
worked with successfully on a federal level are those which are common to 
groups all over the country. 

New Directions 

Dr. Mead concluded her address with a plea that we move in many new 
directions — both in formulating research and in reshaping some of the 
basic institutions in our society. If a truly pluralistic society is to 
be achieved, Americans must be aware of the different forms that kinship, 
marriage and child-rearing practices have taken, both historically and 
cross-culturally* 

Dr. Mead proposed that the separation of contractual, dissolvable 
marriage relationships from non-dissolvable biological (or adoptive) 
parenthood would be one way to produce a more stable and secure environ- 
ment for children. In planning new communities, the notion of the ideal, 
nuclear, isolated family must be abandoned. Room must be made in house- 
holds and communities for mature adults other than parents, (i.e., elderly 
people, and single and married people who do not want or have children of 
their own), in such a way that they too can relate to and interact with 
children. Adolescents might be provided with places where, if they need 
to, they can go to get away from their parents and yet still maintain 
relationships with them~for example, along the lines of the "boys* house" 
found in some other societies* 
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Finally » Dr. Mead suggested that the most effective way to make 
people think sufficiently about the future in order to save the planet 
from eventual destruction » is to get them to think in terms of a living 
child that they know. If we provide the social arrangements that permit 
all adults to be close to children^ we may ensure a condition wherein 
people can think responsibly about the future, and about the changes in 
our life style that will have to be made if a given, known child is to 
survive. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WORKGROUP DISCUSSIONS 



The highlights of the workgroup discussions are presented in this 
section. For a more detailed account of the issues discussed in the four 
workgroups, readers are referred to the individual workgroup summaries, 
presented in the next section. Specific recommendations appear on pages 
54, 69, 84 and 99. 

As expected, some overlap and convergence were apparent in the comments 
and ideas expressed In the different workgroups • Family functioning and 
family structure are closely interrelated, of course, and the topics of 
cultural pluralism and research ethics are essentially content-free and 
pertain to research on any aspect of the family. * 

In each of the groups, a great deal of emphasis was given to the need 
to develop research methods and theoretical models that would more adequately 
reflect the complexity, diversity, and variability of behavior and values 
found both within and across families and cultural or ethnic categories. 
Conference participants identified a need to develop operational definitions 
of family functioning that would encompass the complex, multidirectional 
interactions that occur within the family and between the family and rela- 
tives, friends and other significant individuals and institutions. They 
suggested that researchers should investigate a broader domain of family 
functioning, in order to Include stepparents, grandparents, aunts and uncles, 
and other individuals who participate in the day-to-day activities of the 
family, such as the housekeeper, babysitter, friend and neighbor. The dis- 
cussants in the Workgroup on Family Functioning and the Workgroup on Cultural 
Pluralism indicated the need to differentiate the household and the family 
as research units, pointing out that one may be more appropriate than the 
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other, depending on the objectives and focus of a particular research pro- 
ject. In both groups the participants stressed the importance of selecting 
research units that would facilitate the investigation of the many diverse 
individuals who participate in or affect the functions of the family, and 
of the full range of family forms and styles that are found in the United 
States. Discussants in more than one workgroup cautioned social scientists 
to avoid ethnocentric approaches and Inflexible a priori definitions of 
family forms and functions; they advised instead that the family be con- 
ceptualized as a continuum of forms, and that the significant parameters 
along which family forms vary be identified and incorporated into research 
paradigms . 

High among the Conference participants' priorities was the development 
of "plus" models of family functioning—models that would focus on the 
strengths of families or cultural groups rather than on their failures or 
weaknesses. Researchers and policy makers sometimes assume that families 
who diverge from stereotypic middle-class values and patterns cannot ade- 
quately rear and socialize children. Rather than approach divergent or 
emergent family forms as problematic or deviant, researchers might more 
profitably investigate the processes by which individuals and families 
successfully adapt to a socially and culturally plural context. More 
attention should be given to exploring multiple, alternative patterns of 
functioning that may lead to equivalent outcomes in terms of competence in 
children. 

Researchers' biases are often reflected in their measurements of compe- 
tence and adequacy. Some participants observed that while investigators 
often apply their own standards of success to their target groups, "functional" 
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and "dysfunctional" are actually relative concepts. A mode of functioning 
that is adaptive 'for one family may not be for another. The researcher 
should try to take into consideration the reference points of the families 
or individuals under investigation, especially when those individuals have 
a social or cultural background that is distinctly different from that of 
the researcher. More flexible methods for gauging adequacy, for instance 
in terms of the self-actualization.of the Individual family member, should 
be deVl^loped. 

Deficit models also have been used extensively in research on major 
changes in family structure, due to, for instance, death or divorce. 
Attention might be shifted from specific deficits produced by disruptions 
of family life to the processes of coping and adaptation that follow changes 
in structure. How. are roles reallocated, reorganized or expanded to deal 
with new situations? How does the family solicit and obtain support and 
resources from relatives, friends and institutions in the community? 

Studies on father absence reflect the deficit approach to research on 
structural changes, and often have been guided by the assumption that the 
father's absence could not be compensated for by other family members, and 
was necessarily detrimental to the child's social and cognitive development. 
Discussants stressed the need for research on single-parent families that 
focuses on the particular patterns of functioning that lead to optimal 
development, and pointed out that single parents and their children do not 
necessarily have negative self-images or see themselves as in need of special 
remedial services • 

Some discussants argued that in applying a narrow operational defini- 
tion to family functioning, the researcher ignores the many distinctly 
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different processes that are involved in family life. They urged that the 
focus of research be expanded to include a wider cross section of: (1) basic 
family functions, such as those related to child care, breadwinning, house- 
keeping, and marriage; (2) modes of interaction, including violence and 
aggression; and (3) family roles, especially those that are undergoing 
radical changes in many families, such as the male's role, the female's role, 
and the adolescent's role. 

A theme common to the workgroup discussions was that research efforts 
have for the most part failed to tap into significant and Integral aspects 
of family and child development. Although specific research strategies or 
designs were not discussed, a variety of related recommendations and ideas 
were advanced. Support was expressed generally for "systems approaches" 
to family research-holistic research designs that focus on total family 
functioning and on the interrelations and interdependence of the primary 
systems that bear on family functioning. Rather than restrict their obser- 
vations and experiments to dyadic interactions, researchers might also deal 
with larger social systems. Greater consideration should be given to the 
ecological systems within which the family functions-to the interfaces 
between the family and the physical and social environments, the surrounding 
neighborhood and community, and the resources and institutions that are 
available to the family. Statistical, quantitative methods could be aug- 
mented by more qualitative assessments of family life, (e.g., participant 
observation) especially with regard to emerging family forms and cultural 
and ethnic groups. Many discussants stressed the value of developmental 
studies of family functioning, pointing out that the needs and dynamics of 
the family change significantly as the members grow older. The use of 
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longitudinal designs was discussed extensively, with most attention given 
to the problem of insuring conmitment and continuity on the parts of both 
the funding agencies and the researchers. 

Along the same lines, participants in several of the workgroups called 
for greater communication, coordination and collaboration across disciplines 
and agencies. Interdisciplinary and multiethnic research teams were seen 
as providing one answer to the problem of ethnocentric approaches to research, 
ana as being prerequisites for multifaceted ecological studies. Discussants 
in the Workgroup on Family Functioning stressed the need to evaluate, codify 
and synthesize the particularistic schemes that are generated in the many 
disciplines and fields of family research. Furthermore, participants urged 
that steps be taken to increase the comparability of the concepts, methods 
and variables used in family research. 

A general need for research and work on methodology was identified. 
According to some participants, the many measurement, observation, and 
interview techniques used in family research should be evaluated systemati- 
cally in large-scale methodological studies. How do the various methods 
compare, and how do they hold up across different social and cultural set- 
tings? Currently available techniques of data collection and analysis are 
Inappropriate or inadequate for complex, multiple-variable ecological or 
longitudinal research projects. 

In each of the workgroups, consideration was given to some aspect of 
the process of applying, in^jlementing and disseminating researci. findings. 
Participants concluded that for a variety of reasons much of the information 
generated by scientific studies failed to reach the public and professional 
communities, and even, in some cases, appropriate government agencies. 
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Existing channels of communication and dissemination need to be Improved and 
new methods need to be developed. Among the priorities identified by the 
discussants were the following: CD devise methods not only to disseminate 
Information, but also to. enable families to use that information; (2) increase 
the emphasis placed on the evaluation of implementation and dissemination 
programs; (3) assess the impact of implementation activities on the agents 
of the programs as well as on the recipients; (4) determine which dissemina- 
tion or implementation techniques actually result in behavior change; and 
(5) encourage and support more extensive replication efforts as an antece- 
dent to massive dissemination and implementation programs. Discussanit in 
the Workgroup on Cultural Pluralism raised a series of questions with regard 
to the government's role in the dissemination of cultural pluralism approach- 
es: (1) What is the degree and nature of the government's commitment to a 
cultural pluralism approach? (2) How can the government support the idea 
of a plurality of cultures within American society? (3) How can federal 
agencies help families function in a plural social system? and (4) How 
can the federal government, through policy and research, make cultural plu- 
ralism an issue of concern for the dominant groups? The discussants recom- 
mended a major conference on ethnicity as a first step in promoting discussion 
of cultural pluralism. 

Participants in all of the workgroups commented on the need for high 
ethical standards in research. Many discussants stressed that the confi- 
dence and privacy of the family should be respected and protected by all 
researchers and practitioners, and especially by those who observe and 
participate in activities within the home. A second concern that was expressed 
frequently pertained to research on families and groups with varied cultural, 
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ethnic and economic backgrounds* Discussants pointed out that researchers 
need to be ©ore sensitive to cultural and ethnic differences, and more 
objective when investigating families who do not share the researcher^s 
background. The use of deficit models in research is seen as an ethical 
issue as well as a scientific one. Community input was frequently cited as 
one means of insuring fairer and more objective representation of the values 
and behaviors of the people participating in the research. 

Discussants in the Workgroup on Ethics and Family Research pointed to 
the apparent inevitability of increased governmental regulations of research 
activities. While there was general agreement that the research community 
had in many respects failed thus far to regulate itself, at the same time 
discussants felt that inflexible legislated restrictions would not solve 
problems related to unethical research* Regulations being considered at 
the time by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and by Congress, 
were criticized as too rigid to be applied to research across diverse 
scientific fields and disciplines, each of which has its own complex, pecu- 
liar methodological and theoretical problems. Many participants warned 
that the legislation of ethical guidelines might even reduce the researcher's 
sensitivity to moral and ethical Issues. 

The issue of obtaining informed consent from research participants 
also received considerable attention in the workgroup discussions. The 
discussants endorsed the general principle, but raised questions about the 
amount and nature of information that should be given to research subjects. 
Subjects should be given sufficient information so that they understand the 
implications and risks of the research treatment or intervention, and so 
that they genuinely understand their right to refuse to participate in 
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research. At the sane time, general guidelines rather than specific regida 
tions should be formulated, which might vary according to hov; obtrusive or 
manipulative the research is. Strategies must be devised so that truly in- 
formed consent can be obtained without jeopardizing the experimental design 

Along the same lines, discussants emphasized the need for follow-up 
efforts to determine the effects on the family of research treatments or 
interventions, and if necessary, to provide the appropriate counseling or 
professional aid. 

The researcher's relationship with the government also caae under the 
scrutiny of the Workgroup on Ethics and Family Research.- Discussants 
expressed opposition to attempts by the government to suppress or alter 
research findings, or to avoid decisions or action by funding unnecessary 
research. Some discussants suggested that historical studies be undertaken 
to trace and analyze the long-term impact of the flow of government money 
into a research area. The establishment of a broad-based scientific insti- 
tute that might work in conjunction with Congress was recommended as a 
step toward coordinating government sponsored research. 

The participants urged that efforts be made to reform the basic system 
that supports abuses of research ethics, and advised the expansion of educa- 
tional activities aimed at communicating to the public the purposes and 
methods of research. A face-to- face dialogue among representatives of the 
research community, the general public, and government agencies was recom- 
mended as part of a continual review of ethical issues and regulations. 
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WORKGROUP ON FAMILY FUNCTIOKING 
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Lucie G. Xras8a» U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Esther Kresh, Office of Child Development 

W. Stanley Kruger» Office of Education 

Mary LysUd» National Institute of Mental Health 

Donald Melcer» Michigan State University 

Julie Phillips^ National Institute of Mental Health 

I. Barry Pless, University of Rochester 

Carol Richards^ Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 

Mary E. Robinson » Office of Child Development 
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Vivien Stewart^ Carnegie Corporation of New York 

Alice Stubb8» U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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WORKGROUP ON FAMILY FUNCTIONIK& 
Suanary of Che Discussion 

Primary topics considered by the workgrotq> participants included: 
(1) syateas approaches to research on the faadly; (2) definitions and con* 
ceptualisations of family functioning; (3) the relationship between family 
structure and fasiily functioning; and (4) sigaificant aspects of the research 
process such as methodology and dissemination of research findinffi. 

Systems Approaches 

In terms of specific research recommendations t the ideas that emerged 
during the discussions were diverse and In a few cases even conflicting. 
In terms of general perspectives of research on family functioning, however , 
the congruity of the participants' ideas was more striking than the diversity* 
Virtually all of the members of the group appeared to be sympathetic toward 
sopie general trends that in recent years have become increasingly evident 
In family research* While these trends do not necessarily reflect a single 
, ccmceptual framework, they represent approaches to theory and research that 

are complementary in many respects • 

Much of the socialisation and development of the young child occurs 
within the domain of the family • In research on child development, however, 
the family often has been depicted as if it constituted a narrowly bounded, 
unchanging environment and as if it possessed a set of permanent traits anu 
values* Inherent in this approach is a diminution of the complex and dyna* 
mic processes that are involved In family behavior* In order to understand 
the family as a factor in child development. It is necessary to go beyond 
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static measures and to aaalyie the ways in which a fasnily actually functions , 
both internally and in relation to larger ecological systems • 

Whereas there used to be a preponderance of atomistic models in the 
social sciences that were basically behavioristic, mechanistic and non* 
developmental, researchers have shown more interest in global models that 
are, amon^ other things, interactionist, ecological and developmental • 
Previous attempts to understand the family's role in child development were 
heavily oriented toward unidirectional cause-and-effect interpretations, 
with the child portr^y^d as an essentially passive organism whose behavior 
was determined for the most part by external stimuli and by the people, 
especially the parents, who controlled those stimuli. The child's reciprocal 
impact on the family has come under greater scrutiny, however, as in .stiga- 
tors have concerned themselves with the full range of multidirectional rela- 
tionships and interactions that occur within the family system. Furthermore, 
more attention has been given to individual differences in children, including 
those related to temperamental characteristics that m^ be biologically 
determined In part and emerge quite early in childhood and infan<y. 

The viewpoints of many of the participants reflected a general 
orientation to family research that 'night be characterised most aptly as a 
"systems approach." The systems approach was not discussed in the context 
of any one particular field, such as sociology, but was seen to be valid for 
a wide range of research interests. While they did not delineate specific 
research strategies, the participants agreed that a high priority should be 
the development of theoretical models of total family functioning— models 
that represent the interrelations and interdependence of the systems (both 
internal to and external to the household) that bear on family functioning. 
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Analyses of isolated aspects of family behavior or of component dyads should 
be supplanted by more holistic studies that focus on the family as an inte- 
gral whole embedded within still larger systems. Too often researchers and 
practitioners look for the impact of factors or treatments within a limited 
scope of family behavior and do not concern themselves with the interfaces 
between these behaviors and other inq>ortant systems of functioning; yet 
the effects of an Intervention In one domain of family functioning (e.g. , 
interpersonal relationships) may affect or be tempered by devel6pments in * 
another domain (e.g., economic). 

Most theories and hypotheses about family functioning have been molecular 
and fragmentary, and have been conceptualized within the confines of rela- 
tively Independent fields and disciplines such as sociology, developmental 
psychology, health and economics. There is a need to evaluate and synthesize 
where possible the particularistic conceptual schemes that have proliferated 
and to Integrate the many divergent lines of research on family-related 
issues. Greater communication and collaboration across disciplines within 
the various social, behavioral and medical sciences are prerequisites, of 
course, for any efforts both to codify ideas and approaches and to undertake 
the kinds of multifaceted research projects outlined above. Accordingly, 
the discussants strongly recommended encouragement and support for interdis- 
ciplinary work, especially as an auxiliary to large-scale systemic research 
projects. 

■Defining Family Functioning 

A substantial portion of the discussion was devoted to the issue of 
defining family functioning. As investigators adopt more systemic approaches 
to research on the family, they similarly must develop operational definitions 
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of family functioning that better reflect the complex, multidirectional 
interactions that occur both within the family and between family members and 
relatives, friends and other significant individuals and institutions. The 
participants suggested that research studies have often contained implicit 
or explicit definitions of family functioning that are inadequate in several 
key respects. 

The domain of family functioning constitutes one problem area for 
Investigators. In many cases, research has focused on the nuclear family, 
and often on a single dyad within the nuclear family. Relatively little 
systematic research has been directed toward stepparents, grandparents and 
aunts and uncles; In even fewer studies have Investigators examined the 
roles of the housekeeper, babysitter, friend, and neighbor. The scope of 
research must be expanded to include the many diverse perscms and institu- 
tions that are actively involved in the day-to-day life of the family. In 
this respect, the household may be a more appropriate unit of research than 
the family. With the focus on the general housdiold and its manifold func- 
tions, purposes and linkages, investigators are more likely~to incorporate 
into their research paradigms the full range of ecological systems that 
impact on the family and the child—systems that must be considered if the 
socialization and development of the child are to be understood fully. On 
the other hand, the term "household" should not be interpreted in a literal 
physical sense, such that the research focus is restricted to only those 
persons who move within or come into close physical proximity with the actual 
household. Some individuals who live outside of the household nevertheless 
influence and "are influenced by the functioning of the household (e.g., 
grandparents who live in other neighborhoods or cities, and parents who live 
elsewhere because of divorce or separation). 
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In a similar vein, some participants argued that in much of the research 
literature, family functioning is treated as if it were an amorphous entity, 
with no real effort made to differentiate or include the many distinct sub- 
functions of the family. Typically, investigators assess only one or a 
few closely related aspects of the family's activities. Discussants advised 
that measures be diversified to include a wider range of family functions, 
such as those related to child care, breadwinning, housekeeping, and marriage. 
The point was made that spousral relationships in particular have received 
insufficient attention relative to parent-child and sibling relationships, 
even though a breakdown in family functioning m^ be reflected by a deteri- 
oration in marital relationships long before child care is affected. With 
regard to interaction patterns in families , a wider arr^ of behaviors needs 
to be measured, one person argued, in order to include modes of interaction, 
such as violence, aggression and coercion, which typically have been ignored 
by researchers even though they clearly can be integral components of family 
functioning. 

According to the group participants, researchers and social policy 
makers often operate as if there were only one pattern of functioning that 
is optimal for the development of the child and the other family members. 
Just as there are many functions within the family system, however, so also 
are there many different patterns of functioning. For instance, divergent 
pathw^s of family functioning m^ lead to equivalent outcomes in terms of 
competence in children. The discussants were in complete agreement that 
investigators and practitioners should develop multiple models of family 
development, rather than try to impose unitary, tidy models on "untidy" 
families. 
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Much, of the discussion about family functioning concerned the issue 
of reference points. The investigator or practitioner commonly designs 
research or treatment according to a particular preconceived notion of ade- 
quacy in family functioning. Function and dysfunction in family life might 
better be dealt with as relative concepts, however, since a mode of func- 
tioning that is maladaptive for one family or in one situation may be quite 
adaptive for another family or in another social or cultural setting. Actions 
-that might be- characterized as" dys-furictional in terms 6f criteria established 
by a researcher actually may be functional in terms of the purposes or needs 
of a particular family or particular members of a family. Some discussants 
suggested that the problem of imposing a single notion of competence on 
families with different backgrounds and needs might be circumvented by gauging 
the family's adequacy in terms of the self-actualization of its individual 
members. That is, does a family function in such a way that it faciUtates 
the development of the individuals in the direction of their full potential? 
Of course, there is still a need to consider different reference points, only 
now in regard to the self -actualization of individuals. Furthermore, a 
patitem of functioning that supports the development of one member of the . 
family may actually impede the development of other members. Despite such 
difficulties, this general approach deserves more consideration, in the 
opinion of several of the discussants, especially in light of growing empha- 
sis on the family's responsibilities to protect the individual rights of its 
members, shown in the literature on such issues as child abuse, parenting 
skills, and old people's rights. 
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Orientations toward family and child research that have been popular 
In recent years, such as systems and ecological approaches, represent a 
move away from models that explain family functioning primarily in terms of 
direct consequences or outcomes of either internal or external conditions* 
Within more recent theoretical schemes the emphasis is not on the environ- 
ment per se, or on the family per se, but on the interaction between the 
environment and the family; family functioning is investigated as an active, 
adaptive process. 

When a major change occurs naturally either in the environment or in 
the structure of the family, the researcher is afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe the processes of family functioning as they are reorganized 
to cope with new circumstances. Many of the discussants stressed the need 
for more research on the relationship between changes in family structure 
and family functioning, and urged that such research be undertaken at a 
higher level of complexity than typically has been the case, in order to 
investigate a much wider range of family and environmental factors ixt^ confci '^ 
nation. There has been a surfeit of narrowly focused research projects 
designed to measure the effects of a change in the sti'ucture of the family 
on some specific ability or status of the child. An a priori hypothesis of 
many of these studies has been that certain changes in the composition of 
the family (e.g., father absence) will disrupt family functioning in a 
standard way and necessarily lead to deficits in various aspects of the 
child's development. In contrast, in very few studies have researchers 
looked directly at the ways in which family systems and external social 
systems actually reorganize and accommodate (successfully as well as 
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unsuccessfully) to such changes in the form of the family. 

Accordingly, some participants of the discussion group suggested that 
attention be turned from specific deficits precipitated by alterations in 
family functioning to the processes of adaptation that follow these changes. 
For instance, how do family members adapt to changes produced by death, 
divorce, illness, handicaps, or the introduction of a grandparent or new 
baby into the household? Under stress, how does the family reorganize its 
_ coping methods? How. are the roles of family members reallocated and what - 
new roles must members assume? One discussant suggested that studies of 
handicapped children and their families would provide especially good models 
for this kind of research. Not only do handicapped children constitute a 
large proportion of the childhood population, but also they have a salient 
impact on family functioning and the family members' reciprocal responses 
are crucial to the handicapped child's development. 

The participants also underscored the need to investigate internal 
changes in the famtly system during periods of change or stress in relation 
to responses of external systems. In what ways does the family solicit 
and obtain aid from outside individuals and institutions? How are resources 
outside the household used to cope with stressful situations? What kinds 
of support from the extended family and from community networks are forth- 
coming in different, contrasting change situations (e.g., divorce as compared 
to the death of a parent)? 

Much of the existing knowledge about the impact of father absence 
stems from studies of deficits in the child's development, particularly in 
the domains of achievement and personality. Implicit in such research ap- 
proaches is the assumption that the disappearance of the father produces a 
void in family functioning that cannot be completely filled or compensated 
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for by others* The discussants stressed the need for more research on 
single-parent families that focuses on the differences between those patterns 
of functioning that lead to deficits and those that lead to adequate or 
optimal development in the child* The point was made that single-parent 
families are not necessarily burdened by negative self-images; a parent may 
decide that rearing his or her children alone is the most feasible and 
healthy option available* An unintended effect of research or service 
programs o'rietited toward loothefless or fatherless children may be.'to actually 
Instill negative self-concepts in children who are well adjusted to begin 
with* 

Many other issues related to the reorganization of family functioning 
have received disproportionately small amounts of attention from researchers* 
Even though an increasingly large number of children have stepparents, very 
little research has been undertaken on the assimilation of the stepparent 
into the family system* Do parents and stepparents differ in the way 
in which they interact with the children in the family? What family 
roles are open to stepparents and which ones are most beneficial to the 
development of the child? How do stepsiblings relate and adjust to each 
other? 

In one respect, the processes of family reorganization that accompany 
or follow divorce and remarriage may be especially appropriate for systematic 
investigation* In many cases the relatively short time frameworks involved 
in the cycle of marriage, child bearing, divorce and remarriage would make 
feasible longitudinal studies that might yield valuable information about 
the impact of major structural changes on patterns oJf family functioning. 

The discussants made the point that research on family functioning also 
needs to be expanded in scope to include a variety of changes in the structure 
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and circumstances of the family that may not be as dramatic or as disruptive 
as divorce, remarriage or death. For instance i we still lack an adequate 
understanding of the ramifications of occupational commitments and involve- 
ment on family functioning. How do the mother's roles in the family change 
when she begins to work, and how do the other members of the family adapt 
to these changes? 

All families must face constantly changing constellations of needs, 
, functions and roles as the family members grow -older. Some families thafc • 
function quite smoothly when the children are young may adapt poorly to 
the changes in attitudes, behaviors and demands that occur as the children ' 
mature. Developmental issues are not only intrinsically interesting, they 
also are Inseparable from most aspects of family functioning; yet in only 
a relatively small number of research projects have such issues been exam- 
ined directly or taken into consideration as contributing factors. 

Although the discussants concentrated on issues pertaining to the 
structure of the family, they made it clear that research questions con- 
cerning transactions between the family and the community and society also 
deserved serious consideration. One person suggested that an area in need 
of increased research concerns problems resulting from the physical and 
social isolation of families; we need to learn more about the causes of such 
isolation and its impact on the family's decision-making and coping processes. 
Several discussants identified a naed for studies on family mobility, pointing 
out that families in the United States move more frequently than ever for 
a variety of reasons. In investigating the Impact of mobility on family 
functioning, it may be fruitful to differentiate positively motivated moves 
(e.g., resulting from a job opportunity) from moves precipitated by crises. 
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When families move from one location to another » how do they compensate for 
the sudden loss of contact with relatives, friends and community resources? 
What are the effects of mobility on marital relationships? Given frequent 
relocation, the values and standards of the family are often not synonymaus 
with those of the new community or surrounding institutions. There is a 
need for more research on the adaptation of the family to these external 
value systems. 

The Research Process 

In line with the group* s interest in codification and Integration of 
concepts, a recommendation for methodological research was strongly endorsed. 
The discussants urged a systematic evaluation of the procedures and data 
collection techniques used in the many areas of family research and an 
examination of measurement characteristics under different settings. In 
order to establish reliable and valid measures and procedures for family 
research, large-scale methodological studies should be funded in which 
the principal methods can be compared both within and across families and 
situations. For instance, hew do observatior& and interview methods compare? 
How do specific measures hold up across different social and cultural set- 
tings? How does the race or sex of the interviewer or observer influence 
the measures across a variety of situations? Even though it is common 
practice in family studies to assign a male interviewer to the father, and 
a female interviewer to the mother, the actual effects of this procedure 
are not fully understood. 

Present methodology may not be adequate for systems and ecological 
approaches to research on the family; techniques of data collection and 
analysis must be refined in order to handle the more complex research 
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questions posed In such studies. 

Greater support for longitudinal approaches to family research was 
urged by some of the participants, who emphasized that lengthy, even Inter- 
genejratlonal tine spans may separate Input and outcome variables In family 
and chUd development. In the discussion of longitudinal research that 
ensued, many of the questions that surfaced involved procedural problems. 
How can researchers be expected to Initiate long-term research studies 
without adequate, long- tern coaaitment fcoa funding agencies? How can the 
continuity of the research team be ensured? How is the ultimate value of 
the research affected by significant shifts that may occur In family life- 
styles and forms during the course of the study? How can variables be 
defined at the outset of the study so as to permit the later incorporation 
of new approaches and assessment strategies while retaining the essence of 
the original objectives? 

The concern was expressed that we lack the analytic models and statis-. 
tical techniques necessary for longitudinal studies aimed at complex inter- 
actional questions that Involve changes over time in family structure and 
functioning. One discussant suggested that the appropriate techniques will 
not be developed until more commitment is given to longitudinal research 
and until good longitudinal data becomes available. Cn the other hand, 
many longitudinal data banks are already available to investigators. Mbuld 
it be better to fund new longitudinal studies in family development or to 
fund efforts to Improve methodological techniques in order to analyze 
existing data bases? Regardless of their particular viewpoints, most of 
the participants agreed that serious consideration should be given to the 
many questions that bear on longitudinal research. As one discussant warned. 
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the potential value of longitudinal research should not be downgraded simply 
because the procedures involved are costly and difficult. 

Do research efforts lag behind or limit efforts to provide services 
and support for families and children? Not always, according to several 
discussants, who concluded that extant research findings are not always 
being effectively applied to social policy. One participant warned of a 
growing separation between what is known in the research literature and 
. .what is. b^ing put into effect toward the solutioa of social problems, ^ . - 
lengthy discussion followed, during which a recommendation for increased 
research on methods of disseminating and implementing research findings was 
endorsed by the group. 

What measures must be taken to ensure that information generated by 
significant research programs is made available to those persons or insti- 
tutions that can benefit from it? How can dissemination channels not already 
existing be improved and what new systems are needed? Should a period of 
dissemination be funded at the end of every research project? (One parti- 
cipant objected to this suggestion, pointing out that a built-in dissemina- 
tion component would not allow time for other researchers and policy makers 
to review or replicate the research and to determine the validity and 
significance of the findings before they are disseminated to non-ro.searchers.) 

Better methods must be devised not only to make available research 
information, but also to enable families to use that information. Several 
people criticized the use of the traditional "medical" model in family- 
oriented information and support services, which forces a family to identify 
itself in a time of crisis or critical need; often information and aid from 
outside agencies are needed and would do more good long before the family 
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reaches this point. On the other hand, more aggressive intervention-oriented 
programs need to be thought out very carefully, with high priority given to 
ethical considerations. 

The discussants advocated increased emphasis on the evaluation of 
implementation and dissemination programs. Not surprisingly, actual imple- 
mentation efforts may show little resemblance to the ideal or model programs 
as originally envisioned by researchers or agencies. The group urged 
improved assessment, of the -impact .of implementation activities on the a^ntg - 
of the programs as well as on the recipients. How do the agents actually 
carry out programs , and how are their efforts affected or altered by the 
responses of the families with whom they deal? Furthermore, the successful 
comnunication of information does not necessarily lead to behavior change 
or to the particular changes that were anticipated. Thtire is a need to 
determine which dissemination and implementation techniques actually result 
in behavior change. How should behavior change be measured, and from 
whose reference points? Some people argued that the recipient's point of 
view as well as that of the practitioner or program staff should be consid- 
ered when trying to gauge the impact of a particular program. Some menders 
of the discussion group stressed the need for studies of the dynamics of 
behavior change at the level of agencies, institutions and professional 
groups, pointing out that practitioners, for example, often fail to change 
professional procedures even when research findings clearly indicate that 
such changes are warranted. 

Certain methods of dissemination may be appropriate for one group of 
people or one setting," but not for another. The point was made, for instance, 
that USDA Extension Service programs that worked well with middle-class rural 
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people turned out to be less effective with other groups , and were redesigned 
accordingly* Multiple modes of dissemination should be developed in order 
to most effectively reach families with different social and cultural back- 
grounds, lifestyles and needs. 

Finally, the discussants agreed thatTre^ication studies, even though 
vital to the research and development process, are virtually nonexistent; 
research findings are often disseminated on a large-scale basis without 
adequate measures to determine their validity or reliability. Tlie group 
urged that resources be reallocated so as to promote more extensive repli- 
cation efforts. 
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Specific Recommendations of the Workgroup on Family Functioning 

1. Efforts should be made to evaluate, codify and synthesize the many 
particularistic conceptual schemes that concern family functioning. 

2. There is a need for theoretical models of total family functioning, 
and for systems and ecological approaches to family issues. 

3. Cooperation and collaboration between researchers in the behavioral, 
social and medical scientific disciplines should be encouraged in 
order to facilitate the development of more holistic, comprehensive 
research approaches* 

4* More research should be directed at the full range of individuals 
who participate in the functioning of the family and household, 
. . including. stepparents, grandparaits:, relative's, ftifendS, house- * * 
keepers, babysitters and neighbors, 

5. Researchers and social policy makers should be aware of and look for 
multiple pathways of family functioning that may lead to equivalent 
outcomes in the development of children and other family members • 

6. Function and dysfunction should be treated as relative notions; in 
assessing the adequacy of a mode of functioning, researchers should 
consider the reference points of the families and individuals involved* 

7. More process-oriented research should be undertaken to investigate the 
adaptation of family functioning to significant changes in the struc- 
ture of the family or in the environment* 

8. Researchers, practitioners, policy makers and funding agencies should 
develop clearer guidelines for the support, implementation and 
application of major longitudinal research projects. 

9. Reliable and vali^ measures and procedures must be determined for 
family research; large-scale studies on methodology should be supported 
iii order to examine the characteristics of the many measures and data 
collection techniques, under diverse social and cultural settings. 

10. Techniques of data collection and analysis should be refined if they 
are to be applicable to research problems that involve multiple, 
interrelated systems of family functioning and more complex patterns 
of social interaction. 

11. Research is needed on the processess of disseminating and implementing 
research findings at all levels of public, professional and government 
sectors. 

12. More replication studies should be encouraged and supported; greater 
effort should be made to determine the validity and reliability of 
research findings prior to the initiation of wide-scale dissemination 
and implementation programs. 
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WORKGROUP ON EMERGING FAMILY FORMS AND LIFE STYLES 



Summary of the Discussion 

During the discussion, participants focused on several key topics: 
(1) the definition of the research area; (2) the development of appropriate 
research methods and approaches; and (3) problems of dissemination and 
utilization, including ethical and policy-making implications of research 
on emergent family forms* 

Definition of the Research Area 

At the beginning of the discussion of emerging family forms and life- 
styles, the question was asked, '\niy study 'emergent' or 'alternative' 
family forms at all?" Participants pointed out that the family is still 
the major socializing vehicle, although its roles and functions are changing, 
as is the case with other traditional institutions in America today. 
Whereas in the last fifty years developmental research has concentrated 
on the nuclear family, participants agreed that it was now time for the 
discipline to begin to look at other kinds of chlld«-rearing patterns in 
America. The adoption, in the last decade, of many new varieties of family 
forms by people reared according to traditional vJAdle class values, was 
characterized as an atteiq>t to re-eiq)hasize kinship and the family as the 
primary group within which to work, learn, and raise children. During the 
workgroup sessions the discussants often drew on their knowledge of communes 
and large-group family forms to illustrate their points and ideas. At the 
some time, it was made clear that the issues and recommendations considered 
by the group in general pertained to all kinds of emergent family fom and 
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lifestyles. Including single-parent families and nuclear families in which 
innovative roles and relationships are adopted. 

Although the workgroup's primary interest was in the relation of family 
form and lifestyle to the growth of the child, the issue of the motivation 
behind alternative lifestyles was also considered. What prompts people to 
reject one way of life and adopt another? What is the source of their 
differences with the larger society? Do they develop alternative family 
forms out of necessity? Are they prompted primarly by dissatisfaction? Is 
It simply exploratory behavior? Several discussants had carried out exten- 
sive research on alternative lifestyles, such as counter-culture communes 
or more traditional religious communities, and they pointed out that motiva- 
tion not only varies from group to group, but also among the individuals in 
any one group. The original motivation for joining a group practicing 
unorthodox child- rearing, family, or marriage practices may involve a variety 
of reasons, including religious reasons, ecological reasons (such as a 
desire to conserve resources or for economic cooperation), or ideological 
reasons. Discussants indicated that generally those who practice alternative 
lifestyles are extremely conscious of alienation from the larger society. 

Research on communes indicates that motivation often changes as the 
individual participates in group activities and is assimilated into the 
social structure. Discussants concluded that the original motivation of 
family group members was not as important a factor in the long-term mainte- 
nance of the groups as other factors studied by social scientists, which 
include the presence or absence of a hierarchical structure in the group, 
and the degree of ideological commitment. 
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The discussants advised that researchers and policy-makers not define 
emergent family forms as problematic or deviant. It was pointed out that 
such an approach is based on the questionable assumption that divergence 
from mainstream, middle-class family patterns is Inadequate or unhealthy 
for rearing children. On the contrary, such family forms may very well have 
advantages and strengths that the nuclear family does not. 

The connotations of the two terms, "alternative" and "emergent" were 
considered. One person pointed out that, for the general public, "alterna- 
tive" .may imply deviation, and the discussants agreed that it might be 
better to describe family forms other than the traditional, nuclear family 
as "emergent." This description would stress the creative aspect of such 
family forms and their role in a more widespread process of social innova- 
^ tlon. 

Workgroup participants emphasized the need for research to proceed on 
the basis of as few assumptions and a priori definitions as possible. 
Participants pointed out that it is inappropriate to treat nuclear and 
emergent family forms as If they were dlchotomous; recent research suggests 
that an impressive amount of variation exists within the "traditional" 
nuclear family (even the number of siblings appears to have an Important 
effect on child-rearing practices and parent-child interaction). It may be 
more accurate to conceptualize family form as a continuum of forms— with 
the idealized nuclear family at one end, for Instance, 

Several family forms were discussed at length by workgroup members who 
had done research on religious communities, counter-culture groups, group 
marriages, and single-parent families. Of particular Interest to these 
researchers was the appearance of a gap between ideal and real Intentions 
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and behavior. One participant pointed out that although stated values and 
ideals of child-rearing were often at variance with traditional patterns, 
sometimes they were not actually put into practice, -mus the actual sociali- 
zation of the child tended to reflect traditional patterns more than might 
have been expected. 

Much of the discussion focused on the quality of parent-child inter-' 
action as a key variable in the study of family forms, and several major 
patterns of behavior were outlined. One researcher Indicated that in study- 
ing communal living arrangements she often had found an emphasis on a strong, 
dependent relationship between parent and newborn through the first year or 
two. After this period, the parents gradually pressured the child into 
increasing independence, active involvement with the peer or play group, and 
contact with other adult caretakers (who are more readily available in family 
forms such as communes) . Another discussant identified a second pattern 
characteristic of some emergent family forms, that involved an emphasis on 
parent-infant and parent-child interdependence from infancy onwards; the 
children were allowed to express their needs for dependency or autonomy as 
they wished. These two patterns involve minimal parental Intervention in 
the child's decisions and affairs; at the same time, they contrast with one 
current characterization of the middle-class nuclear family, according to 
which the parents simply withdraw from interaction with their children as they 
grow older. In the latter case, the child is provided with few adult models 
and in general little meaningful contact with adults. 

More research is needed on the impact of new roles and functions given 
to Individual members within the family system. The growing importance of 
the male's role in many emergent family forms was discussed. Participants 
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advocated increased research on the effect of the blurring of sex role 
distinctions and the increased availability of males (whether social or 
biological fathers) as models for children. Furthermore, in emergent family 
forms significant roles may be assigned to adolescents (who effectively have 
no role in the traditional, nuclear family), to the elderly, and even to 
handicapped children. 

Research Methods and Approaches 

It was suggested that a central concern in this area of research should 
be the development of a taxonouy of family forms, and three broad strategies 
for researching emergent family forms were suggested. 

Discussants agreed that an Initial step in this direction could 
be a survey to establish the range and frequency of various family forms, 
since at present there is little reliable data on many types of family forms. 
In part this is because the people who practice alternative lifestyles are 
rarely those who are 'Visible," or who are attive participants in community 
life or consumers of the services offered by health and welfare institutions. 

In addition to this initial broad survey, discussants urged the develop- 
ment of a list of critical independent variables in order to formulate a 
working taxonomy of emergent family forms. Warning that such a taxonomy 
should be constantly revised, the participants suggested various dimensions 
and critical points of diversity which might be important for the develop- 
ment of continua of family forms: 

- presence or absence of children 

- marriage form (e.g., monogamy, polyandry, polygyny, group marriage, etc.) 

- parent/child roles (e.g., egalitarian or authoritarian) 

- legal or extra-legal nature of kinship ties 
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- permanence .of family grouping 

- extension of kinship (e.g., nuclear family or extended kin) 

- social class 

- race or ethnicity 

- religion or Ideology 

- degree of joint financial or economic arrangements 

Third, participants suggested that specific research projects be 
designed to test the relationships between the logically derived cells or 
variables and the dependent variables—the child's physical, mental and 
social development. Since there is always a problem with finding adequate 
funding for extensive research projects, it was suggested that researchers 
focus on those family forms which are found to occur most frequently in 
order to conserve limited time and scarce resources, and in order to provide 
the researcher with reasonably large samples . 

The taxonomic approach may have certain drawbacks, however. The 
discussants suggested that researchers also look for child-rearing prac- 
tices that cut across tlie different groups or taxonomic cells; many of the 
individuals involved in alternative family forms cone from the same mlddle- 
and upper-class backgrounds as those who have chosen "traditional" family 
styles, and consequently may actually share certain basic attitudes and 
values. Furthermore, the participants urged that emergent family forms 
also be considered from a developmental, evolutionary point of view. 

Those researchers who had completed studies in the area of emergent 
family forms presented fairly detailed examples of methodological problems 
they had encountered and brief summaries of the methods used in their own 
research. For instance, one participant pointed out that families with 
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newborn infants were ideal subjects for longitudinal studies on child- 
rearing. By choosing this strategy she had been able to eliminate the 
problem of having to consider the experience of the child prior to the 
research project or to the family's involvement in the commune or other 
family form. In conducting the study, the researcher had included 
these procedures: 

- an initial neurological study so that no damaged infants were 
Included 

- extensive, behaviorally-oriented interviews with the parents 

- naturalistic observation of daily family activities at regular 
intervals 

- an evaluation of the impact of the researcher on the family through 
an "obtrusiveness index" derived from semantic differential categories 

- a pediatric examination at age one year 

- an evaluation of the child's competence particularly in terms of his 
way of life 

- laboratory experiments at the age of one year on selected aspects of 
socio-emotional development 

Althougji the children studied were not necessarily representative of all 
alternative lifestyles, an attempt was made to control for Important factors 
such as parental family orientation and socioeconomic level. In addition, 
standardized testing materials and manuals were used whenever possible. 

The participants discussed the relative advantages of quantitative 
and qualitative research methods, and came to the conclusion that 
statistical, quantitative, and laboratory studies should be augmented by 
qualitative assessments of emergent family forms. In order to test labora- 
tory-derived hypotheses in "the real world," the group tentatively urged the 
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use of Interdisciplinary research teams. Some participants warned, however, 
that such teams often have little succ ince researchers and practi- 
tioners find it difficult to understand the terminology, research tech- 
niques, and interests of other disciplines. 

Government funding agencies could provide a valuable service by coordi- 
nating research efforts, methodologies and findings in the field of emergent 
family forms. Individual disciplines have failed to produce such syntheses 
on their own because professional rewards usually go to those who are doing 
"new" research. The government should encourage critical reviews and in- 
creased publication of data already collected by providing more grants for 
writing as well as research'. In a similar vein, participants advocated 
more cooperation among Investigators, pointing out that uniqueness in 
research is often overrated; researchers must learn to use the tools, tests, 
and gains of others. 

It was suggested that a global or holistic approach to Interaction and 
family role functioning be used in studying emergent family forms, rather 
than a more typical research approach which focuses on each role Independent 
of the others within the family system. In addition to this investigation 
of internal family processes, participants suggested that the interaction 
of the family with the external systems of the neighborhood and community 
be examined. The way in which children raised in emergent family forms 
fare when they are confronted later in life with existing establishment 
social institutions and when they Interact with the larger community was 
seen to be a particularly Important aspect of this general issue. 

Similarly, the participants urged that in studying emergent family 
forms greater consideration be given to ecological constraints. They 
recommended that researchers take into account more carefully the impact 
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of the physical environment and the availability of resources on the 
emergence and stability of diverse family forms* Some of the patterns 
that have been labeled as emergent or alternative may be so only In terms 
of a particular category of people, such as white middle-class groups and 
may be "traditional" In other ethnic or cultural groups* Many social 
scientists argue that certain family forms, such as the stereotyped single- 
parent, matrlfocal, black family, developed out of necessity In response, 
to specific physical, economic, and social constraints, while emergent 
family forms popular In the 1960 's may have resulted primarily from 
"voluntary" decisions* Increased access to the resources needed to 
adopt mlddle-s:lass norms and family patterns may reduce the Incidence of 
"alternative" lifestyles among ethnic and racial groups such as Chlcanos 
and blacks* 

The group members agreed that It would be worthwhile to make use of 
existing data on populations other than the white middle-class* In evalu- 
ating the effects of various child-rearing practices and family forms. It 
may turn out that a pattern found to produce a certain set of consequences 
In white middle-class families actually leads to entirely different conse- 
quences In other populations* 

It may prove useful to directly compare similar lifestyles that have 
been adopted by various social or cultural groups under different circum- 
stances and for quite different reasons. In this way researchers might be 
able to get a better handle on the cause of problems encountered by 
families, and Identify problems, for example, that simply Involve adjust- 
ment to new lifestyles or that reflect difficulties Inherent lu the actual 
structure of the family system, or that relate to constraints Imposed by 
the environment and society* 
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Finally, some participants noted a tendency for approaches to research 
on emergent family forms to be value-laden and to reflect social policy 
and popular opinion. They cautioned against judging the value of research 
primarily In terms of its immediate applicability. Basic research should 
still be encouraged so that research efforts do not proceed only in pre- 
determined directions, aimed at the solution of specific problems. 
Scientists must be able to pursue hypotheses and ideas derived from 
theoretical and empirical work as well as well as from considerations of 
societal needs, and should try to employ the same rigor as in other less 
emotion-charged areas. 

Dissemination and Implementation 

The discussants stressed the need for improved methods of dissemination 
of research findings regarding alternative and emergent lifestyles. 
Several participants pointed out that it was important to communicate 
scientific information to the community, (and especially to those partici- 
pating in alternative lifestyles), as well as to those in government. As 
one means of making information available to those who rnight derive some 
benefit from it, discussants suggested that scientists investigate and 
take advantage of "indigenous" communication networks used by those persons 
and groups Involved in alternative lifestyles. In addition, measures 
involving parent education, teacher training, and communication with those 
in the health and social work fialds would facilitate the dissemination 
of current information. This might ultimately benefit persons who prac- 
tice alternative lifestyles in two ways: directly, by providing them 
with information they might need about the effects of their child-rearing 
practices; and indirectly, by changing attitudes and practices of the 
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landlords 9 school adttlnlstrators and other individuals and officials who 
often discriminate against them* 

Some discussants were not optimistic about the potential for bringing 
about quick change in the larger society^ however. It was pointed out 
that schools and other institutions which have contact with children and 
families can change only as part of a general change process in society* 
They cannot assimilate radical findings about the family and change their 
practices and procedures overnight » unless the general public is willing 
to accept such innovations (which usually cost a great deal of money). 

The researcher is not the only source of information available to 
the general public about alternative lifestyles. One discussant pointed 
out that there is some evidence that emerging family forms have a direct 
impact on family patterns in the larger society. Certain attitudes and 
child<-rearing patterns Initially found primarily in alternative lifestyles 
seem to be filtering into the conventional famlly~although in .a less 
crystallized form. This reciprocal flow of values and styles should be 
studied as an Important phenomenon in its own right. 

Most participants in the workgroup agreed t^at researchers had to 
give greater consideration to the policy implications and ultimate conse** 
quences of their research activities. Any reseerch on emergent family 
formSy whether basic or applied^ might ultimately be the basis for 
decision«»maklng» and such decisions very well could have important effects 
on such families 9 both positive and negative. The discussants concluded 
however^ that there will be no good basis for making policy and legislative 
recoounendatlons until researchers know more about how different family 
forms affect the growth and development of the child. With this end in 
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mind, it was suggested that some organization, such as the Interagency 
Panel, try to develop a solid rationale for research on family forms and 
the child. This would help agencies formulate research priorities for 
funding Investigations of the complex research topics pertaining to 
emergent Tamlly forms. 

The discussants suggested that In the last analysis what was needed 
was not simply a synthesis of Information or better utilization of 
research findings; not all of the answers to crucial questions are to be 
found In research. As one participant pointed out, the group was 
"talking about planned social change— and that has to do with power, and 
control, and what things are and are not allowed." Since researchers 

are generally not good politicians, it was suggested that a child and 
family advocate is needed to lobby for people of all lifestyles at the 

highest levels of government. 

In summary the panel approached the topic of emerging family forms 

from the point of view of investigating the relationships between family 

fora and the growth and -development of the child. Such family forms are 

not only of intrinsic Interest for social scientists and practitioners; 

they also can serve as Indicators of forces that affect other institutions 

in society. 
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Specific Recomme ndations of the Workgroup on Bnerging Family Forms 
and Life Styles 

1, The Interagency Panel should develop an explicit rationale for 
research on emergent family forms as a basis for obtaining increased 
funding of such research* 

2, An inftial important task is to identify the various .emergent 
forms and lifestyles* 

3, Studies should not be oriented only tcvsrd negative asp^^^ts of 
emerging family forms; in some cases such forms might be creative 
sources or proving grounds for new forms and practices which can 
be adopted by nany kinds of fiijiilies* 

4* Research should focus on how various lifestyles and emerging forms 
are related to child development* 

5* A systematic study should be made of family roles, particularly 

male/ female roles in middle-class, as well as working-class families 

6. Information should be disseminated to the government agencies and 
to the subject population* 

7. Agencies should identify their research priorities and coordinate 
research in the area of family forms. 

8. High priority ought to be given to multi-disciplinary, longitudinal 
studies which are "ecological" in orientation (i.e*, which consider 
the environment — social and physical — in which the family is. func- 
tioning) . 

9* A critical synthesis should be made of existing laiowledge, as a 
springboard for new research, for developing new methodologies for 
studying whole families, and for fonnulating social policy, 

10. The Implications of emergent* lifestyles should be considered with 
reference to the adequacy of existing laws, the relationship of the 
courts and other social institutions to these families, and the 
legal rights of children and youth. 

11. Researchers should consider the impact of their findings on the 
families studied and on the attitudes and behavior of members of 
the larger society. 
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UOitKGROUP W CULTURAL PLURALISM 
Sumnary of the Discussion 



The workgroup oa cultural pluralism discussed research aad policy 
issues ia relation to family lifestyles and child-rearing practices in the 
major ethnic groups in the United States. The discussants approached the 
topic in three principle ways: (1) they attempted to define the "family" 
and "cultural pluralism"; (2) they discussed a wide variety of research 
approaches and methodologies from the point of view of cultural pluralism; 
and (3) they addressed key questions about the goverment's role in funding 
research and ii^lementing polity decisions on etiinic issues • 

Definitions 

The family > The workgroup first tried to develop a broad, operational 
definition of the family that could be used to describe the structure and 
functions of families of various ethnic groups in the United States, among 
which are included Afro-Americans , Spanish-speaking Americans, and Americaa 
Indians* 

Most disitissants agreed that a distinction should be dram between the 
household" (a spatial term connoting a comoq dwelling) and the "family" 
(a relational term connoting the kinship ties of those who may or may not 
share a <foelling or reside in close physical proximity). In addition to this 
distinction, the workgroup recommended that researchers differentiate types 
of family structures and not use a single, imprecise ten. to refer to a 
variety of organizational types • The family forms most often brought up 
during the sessions included: the isolated nuclear family; the nuclear family 
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entedded in a network of kin who share goods, services, and mutual aid; and 
the extended family (such as that classically found in India or China) in 
which the nuclear family cannot be identified as a separate, meaningful social 



unit. 



The workgroup concluded that it would be useful to identify parameters 
along which family forms vary. Such parameters would include; (1) functions 
performed by the family; (2) the spatial distribution of the family (In one 
household, in close proximity, or widely scattered); (3) ethnicity; (4) the 
stage in the family's life cycle at which research is undertaken; (5) the 
number, age. and sex of individuals composing the family; (6) the relation- 
ships of those in the household (whether affinal, consanguineal. or adoptive); 
and (7) the family's socioeconomic level or class. Of special importance for 
the workgroup was the ideology, or value system of the ethnic group under 
investigation, as will be discussed in more detail in the section on cultural 
pluralism. 

The discussants advised social scientists to avoid ethnocentric approach- 
es to research and inflexible a priori definitions of family form and func- 
tion. The kinship and social units that perform the basic family functions 
and provide the "family experience" for the child may vary across cultures. 
One participant pointed out that for Spanish-speaking Americans, there are 
actually three levels of the "family": la familia. or extended family; el 
barrio, or neighborhood network of extended families of many social classes; 
and then a more tenuous extension of kinship, as identified by the term. La 
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With regard to general research strategies, the workgroup menbers urged 
that researchers not become preoccupied with questions of structure and 
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family form^ but coacentrate instead on processes and functions. The partic- 
ipants disctissed key internal and external family functions that might be 
investigated across cultures. Internally, the family is a system of emotion- 
al/supportive relationships, such as those between mother and child, or 
husband and wife. Through these relationships, critical tasks such as social- 
ization of children, housekeeping, and preparation of food are carried out. 
The family also has functions which require contact with the external world. 
For example, someone must be involved in the economic system in order to 
secure what is needed for physical survival. The family and the larger 
society also maintain important linkages through health, education, and 
welfare services and institutions, and through television and other forms 
of mass media* These transactions are monitored by the family, and influences 
that are considered undesirable are filtered out accordingly. Families vary 
greatly, however, in their ability to insulate their meni>ers from unacceptable 
values and activities, and consequently it is difficult for the researcher 
to assess the intact of such things as television programming on individual 
families . 

Cultural pluralism. While no operational definition of cultural 
pluralism or ethnicity was developed, workgroup particpants did formulate a 
working definition as a basis for future discussion of the issue* Cultural 
pluralism was defined as a research approach or perspective which includes 
culture as one of the many variables which a researcher must consider. In 
the past, American institutions and attitudes have reflected a "melting pot'^ 
theory, according to which successive waves of imigrants and cultural groups 
were assimilated into the mainstream of American life and their original 
cultures lost. Where the melting pot theory suggests "all into one," cultural 
pluralism suggests "one, yet many." 
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Some discussants felt that "ethnicity" was a more accurate term than 
"cultural pluralism" for discussing variation In social patterns In the United 
States. As used by many social scientists, cultural pluralism Implies that 
each segment of a society has Its own distinct social, cultural, political, 
and economic institutions. In the United States, however, any two ethnic 
grciups may have many different values and activities, but still participate 
in the same economic, social, and political systems. Thus, ethnicity not 
only may be a more familiar word for many. It also may be a better descrip- 
tion of the actual relationship between ethnic, racial, and cultural groups. 

As defined by the workgroup, ethnic categories are distinguished by 
differences in values, religion, language, and cuisine, among other factors. 
(One participant argued that the term ethnic category is preferable in this 
case to ethnic group because the latter term suggests an organized body of 
Interacting people, as found, for instance, in a small community or neigh- 
borhood.) Ethnic boundaries are difficult to establish in some cases, 
however, since as much variation in behavior can exist within as across 
ethnic categories. Some discussants indicated that a distinctive value 
system may be one of the most crucial points of differentiation between 
ethnic categories, and suggested that research along these lines should be 
encouraged. The m^ers of the workgroup discussed three types of value 
systems that might fruitfully be investigated in relation to ethnic differ- 
ences. The value systems can be characterized by the nature of the relation- 
ships given highest priority: (1) person/object; (2) person/person; and (3) 
person/group, in the first philosophical system, the major value orientation 
Is toward the acquisition of objects. The second type of value orientation 
emphasizes the satisfaction of interpersonal relationships, while the third 
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emphasizes the cohesiveness of the group over individual interpersonal rela- 
tionships or the acquisition of objects. 

Research Methods and Approaches 

The workgroup members hoped that in the future researchers would approach 
the field with as few preconceptions as possible. Although most participants 
advised that previous research and findings not be totaUy ignored, they 
argued that "traditional" definitions and models of the family have primarily 
been based on the norms and standards of white, middle-class society. As a 
result, descriptive research is critically needed in order to determine the 
true nature of major ethnic categories. If necessary, new methodologies 
should be developed by social scientists so that ethnic and cultural variation 
can be investigated with as little bias as possible. 

Although the research Issues considered by the workgroups are interre- 
lated, they can be separated for the purposes of discussion into the following 
topics: (1) general research issues; (2) the biases of existing research 
models and techniques; (3) the need for connunlty input into research design 
and implementation; (4) the role of class and status variables In relation to 
cultural pluralism; and (5) the integration of research efforts. Each of 
these will be discussed In more detail below. 

General r esearch issues. Participants in the workgroup discussed the 
merits of various contrasting approaches to research, such as (1) basic and 
applied research, (2) inductive and deductive methods, and (3) qualitative and 
quantitative studies. The general stance taken by the workgroup with regard to 
each of these issues was that the broadest and most flexible approach was the 
best. 

Discussants concluded that both basic and applied research were necessary 
for a aajor Investigation of cultural pluralism and the family. They urged 
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that basic research be both descriptive and experimental in design. In partic- 
ular, demographic, longitudinal, and ecological studies (concentrating on the 
social and physical environment) should be carried out on a variety of research 
topics. For example, the effect of the loss of the parent tongue (or acquisi- 
tion of a second language) on the development of thought, personality, and 
ethnic. solidarity and identity, was seen to be an important research issue. 
One participant pointed out that a general systems approach might be especially 
useful in such cases, since such a method allowed for the examination of the 
many different and usually interrelated factors that affect the family in a 
culturally and ecologically diverse setting. Another participant suggested 
that certain areas of the country be chosen for intensive research of all 
kinds in order to find out what patterns of family behavior actually exist, 
before funding agencies become committed to particular research priorities and 
directions. 

Members of the workgroup also pointed out that, \AiLle it would be foolish 
to set firm research priorities at this point when so little is known about 
the research area, more applied research projects should nevertheless be 
encouraged and supported. Several participants supported the idea of conduct- 
ing family impact studies. It was pointed out that in the fixture, social 
policies may have to be evaluated in terms of their effects on family life 
across the various ethnic and socioeconomic categories in the United States. 
Such evaluation might necessitate the development of complex computer simula- 
tion models of family functioning and development. One participant cited as 
an example a proposed change in welfare laws that would require a mother to 
work or receive reduced benefits. Such a policy could have serious impact on 
the family structure and child-rearing patterns of poor families of all 
ethnic categories, if complementary day-care programs were not available 
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or adequate to meet Increased demand* 

In much the same way, workgroup participants debated the relative worth 
of two general methods of formulating and investigating research questions 
and hypotheses. Some discussants preferred the more traditional approach in 
which the researcher derives a set of variables that, on theoretical and logi- 
cal grounds, might be expected to figure prominently in family behavior across 
ethnic groups. Key family and ethnic variables could then be organized into 
a matrix that could be used to guide the selection and testing of specific 
hypotheses. 

Most discussants, however, objected that while such methods may be 
valuable in many research areas, in regard to cultural pluralism they might 
have the undesirable effect of pre-defining research issues too rigidly. Many 
participants suggested that Instead of traditional experimental methods, 
whether in laboratory or natural settings, participant observation should be 
used as a primary research technique. Researchers could concentrate on 
qualitative rather than quantitative approaches, with the objective of truly 
"getting into" the culture and ways of the target population. If the research 
participants perceive the scientists as sympathetic and trustworthy, such 
approaches might yield more reliable information than more traditional deduc- 
tive methods. Qualitative, inductive approaches to research might lead to 
the identification of many important phenomena that would be ignored in a^ 
priori conceptualizations of research Issues and problems. 

Biases i n existing models. Research on ethnic categories often has 
been built around deficit models. Researchers and polity-makers have con- 
sidered minority groups primarily in terms of their "problems" and have 
interpreted many divergences from mainstream patterns as deficient, inadequate. 
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and potential sources of social ills. Workgroup participants urged that 
"plus" models be adopted by researchers in the future. Such models would 
point up the strengths of cultural groups and direct research toward those 
individuals or families who sucessfully adapt to a culturally plural context, 
rather than toward those who fail. 

In spite of the psychic energy inevitably expended in coping with 
widespread, institutional racism or discrimination, certain individuals do 
manage to deal with the social ambiguities and conflicts inherent in a plural 
society. Some do this by assimilating the attitudes, values, and behavior 
patterns of the dominant majority, and by in turn rejecting their own ethnic 
origins. On the other hand, some members of minority groups do not respond 
in such a passive, self-depreciative way to cultural pluralism. Instead of 
submerging their cultural values in the face of conflicting lifestyles, 
they learn to use both their original and adopted cultural perspectives in 
appropriate situations and settings. Such an approach to ethnicity does 
not necessarily imply the loss of positive identification with the original 
cultural group. 

Several ways of avoiding ethnocentric approaches to research were 
suggested by the workgroup. Discussants supported the current emphasis on 
developing multidisciplinary research teams and selecting principal Investi- 
gators from a variety of ethnic groups. Researchers were also urged to 
avoid interpretations which involved labels or stereotypes of ethnic cate- 
gories in lieu of sophisticated, complex analyses. Most importantly, the 
workgroup agreed that tlie ethnic groups or communities should have input 
Into (but not control over) research in which they are participating. 

Community input. Community involvement in the research process could 
take many forms. Investigators might solicit aid from persons indigenous 
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to a cultural group in defining the issues to be studied (based on their 
awareness of their own culture and the needs of their community), train 
members of the target population to act as part of the research team, and 
urge community members to contribute their insights into cultural patterns 
and values during the analysis of research data. 

The discussants pointed out that certain problems m^ arise when 
conmunity input l&.^tively sought for a research project. For instance, 
how do researchers go about selecting "representatives" from ethnic popula- 
tions .involved in the research? Discussants .suggested that attempts should 
be made to include grass-roots leaders and non-leaders, from both high- and 
low-income levels. According to one suggestion, the funding agencies could 
encourage the inclusion of community input in the research process by scru- 
tinizing research proposals and giving preference to those projects that 
have multiethnic research teams* 

Socioeconomic and class variables « At several points the discussion 
of ethnicity and cultural pluralism centered on the relationship between 
ethnic group membership and socioeconomic level* The workgroup suggested 
that this was an important topic for research since the two variables seemed 
to be easily confounded. The workgroup members indicated that poverty, 
however, often appears to have similar effects on the family and on child- 
rearing patterns regardless of ethnic background. These effects m^ be due 
largely to the social and physical environments within which poor families 
live — the quality of the neighborhoods in which they can find housing, the 
schools their children attend, and the health and welfare services that are 
available to them. Participants suggested that scientists investigate not 
only the effects of socioeconomic status across ethnic categories, but also 
the variation created within an ethnic category by socioeconomic factors. 
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Participants in the workgroup pointed out that social scientists must 
develop new measures and techniques in order to conduct research on socio- 
economic levels in different cultural categories. Traditional reliance on 
measures of father's occupation and education are inadequate for many cultural 
and ethnic groups, and should be supplemented by a consideration of other 
factors. In devising measures of socioeconomic level, investigators should 
seek characteristics which might be universal or meaningful across cultures. ° 
One discussant suggested that representatives of ethnic groups help devise 
more useful s jcioeconomic categories and measures, and that research partic- 
ipants be consulted as to their own perceptions of their position in a system 
of categories. 

Several participants also expressed interest in research on the forces 
in society that generate conditions of socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic 
inequality. Such research would not focus narrowly on individual ethnic 
groups, but would examine the general social, political, and economic environ- 
ments within which each culture operates . 

Integration of resear ch finding s. The discussants were particularly 
critical of the lack of comparability in categories, concepts, and methods 
found both in sources of raw data, such as the United States Census, and in 
published research. Several recommendations for ameliorating the situation 
emerged from the discussion. Some discussants maintained that an annotated 
bibliography of research on the f amilr- nd cultural pluralism should be made 
available. Such a bibliography might compiled for each major ethnic 
category by two representatives of the category and would include traditional 
research (much of which contains a white, middle-class bias, as mentioned 
above), as well as research that incorporates the cultural group's own 
perspective and assessment of patterns, problems and strengths. Second, 
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discussants pointed out that sources of data for longitudinal and comparative 
research, such as the Census and other official documents, should be revised 
in line with the needs of the professional community. It was recommended 
that old categories be retained, but that new categories suggested by current 
trends and priorities in research and policy-making be added. Finally, the 
workgroup members generally supported the concept of increasing the com- 
parability of research findings through the development of marker variables— 
an effort the Interagency Panel is involved in. The workgroup suggested 
that funding agencies be surveyed in order to ascertain what variables are 
being used as marker variables in current research. One participant questioned 
whether the use of marker variables was consistent with a culturally plural 
approach to .the family. The workgroup urged that marker variables be used 
in a sophisticated way and that the researcher not ignore the uniqueness and 
distinctiveness cf the many different ethnic groups. Many workgroup partici- 
pants expressed a belief that well-chosen marker variables could be extremely 
useful for future research on families of diverse cultural and ethnic cate- 
gories . 

Itiq)lications of Cultural Pluralism for Policy-Makinp 

Several questions were raised toward the end of the workgroup session 
about government sponsorship of research on ethnic groups in the United States, 
although few clear recommendations emerged from this part of the discussion. 
The workgroup applauded the federal agencies' interest in the concept of 
cultural pluralism; discussants hoped that government-sponsored research in 
the area would facilitate the formulation of more effective social policy. 

The workgroup raised questions about the nature and degree of the 
government's commitment to a cultural pluralism approadi. Is the government 
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ready to fund special programs for different ethnic categories? Will families 
be allowed to follow different cultural practices if this means greatly 
increased finan<j.al costs for the government (e.g., in the case of mental 
health problems or bilingual education)? What political factors exist that 
might push the gpverranent and social agencies into rejecting pluralism and 
basing future policies on the concept of the assimilation and submergence 
of ethnic differences? 

If federal agencies do support the idea of a plurality of cultures 
within the larger American society, how do agencies begin to help families 
function in a plural, social system? The workgroup urged that three aspects 
of this question be given priority for government-funded research projects. 
First, what are the effects of pluralism on the ethnic category? How, for 
example, do you deliver services to children of different ethnic categories 
in such a way as to help them build positive self-concepts without rejecting 
their ethnicity? Second, what are the effects of pluralism on the dominant 
group? How are children raised within a dominant ethnic group Socialized 
to have attitudes of racial and ethnic superiority? How can such behavior 
patterns be changed? Third, how do members of the larger society interact 
„ -With members of the smaller, ethnic- groups on personal, social, and political 
levels within a plural context? 

Finally, the question was raised, "How does the federal government- 
through policy and research efforts— make cultural pluralism an issue of 
concern for the dominant group?" The workgroup pointed out that in many 
regards this was a political question, since the power on the one hand to 
intervene in the affairs of other cultural groups or on the other, to allow 
free expression of ethnic, cultural, or subcultural differences, lies with 
the dominant group in a society. The government could take a big step 
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toward creating positive attitudes about cultural pluralism, however, and 
could change the climate of research and policy-making, by encouraging the 
inclusion of the plural perspective wherever possible. 

Social scientists also can disseminate Information about cultural 
pluralism. The discussants suggested that professionals try to educate 
students and the general public about ethnicity and the conditions that 
generate discrimination and segregation. The workgroup recommended that a 
major conference on ethnicity be held as a first step in promoting discussion 
of cultural pluralism within the social science disciplines, «-he government, 
and the public sector. 
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Specific Redommen datlons of the Workgroup on Cultural Pluralism 

1. There is a need for descriptive studies on the forms and functions 
of families and other social units that Include children, so that 
more sophisticated comparative research can be carried out. 

2. More research should be undertaken on the development of ethno- 
centric and racist attitudes in children. 

3. A critical synthesis of research on the family and annotated blLLf- 
ographles of the various ethnic groups should be prepared. 

4. Research approaches should be as flexible and innovative as possible, 
with emphasis given to the investigation of the strengths as well 

as the weaknesses of ethnic groups. 

5. The indigenous community should be Involved in various stages of 
research through direct community input and through the developnent 
of multi-disciplinary research teams that would draw researchers 
from a variety of ethnic and racial groups. 

6. Efforts should be made to Increase comparability in research. 

7. A conference on ethnicity and the family should be sponsored in 
order to formulate priorities for basic and applied research in 
the area. 

8. The government's commitment to and roles in advancing the concept 
of cultural pluralism, need to be more clearly defined. 
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HORKGROUP ON ETHICS AND FAMILY RESEARCH 



Sunnary of the Discussion 

TWo primary relationships vere the focus of such of the discussion: 
(1) the relationship between the researcher and the subject population^ 
particularly the faaily and its component individuals (e.g., father, 
■other, child and adolescent); and (2) the relationship between the 
researcher and the govemaent.. 

Specific topics discussed by the group included: (1) probleas in 
defining and using the principle of inforaed consent; (2) confidentiality 
of data; (3) the researcher* s responsibility to the subject population, 
including coapensation and follow-up; (4) the need for coHnmity input 
at some point during the research project; (5) motivations for and impact 
of government funding; (6) coordination of research priorities and 
activities; and (7) the roles of the government and the research. coMunity 
in the regulation of research ethics. 

Tne Researcher and the Research Participants 

The relationship between researchers and the larger society was a 
primary focus of the discussion. Discussants pointed out that this rela--, 
tionship soon would be constrained by strong legal as well as moral 
standards* (At the time, guidelines and requirements for the conduct 
of research were being developed by the Departicent of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and by Congress.) There was concern that any such at tenets 
to regulate social science research would be unworkable and ineffectual 
if they involved inflexible, "blanket'' regulations and restrictions. 
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Furthermore, some participants Indicated that It was difficult to 
legislate morality, and that to do so would deprive the researcher of 
his autonomy and eventually blunt his own sense of morality and respon- 
sibility to research populations • 

One palrticioant described a set of guidelines then under considera- 
tion by the government. As delineated by these guidelines, informed 
consent has two basic elements: cocprehension of adequate information 
and autonomy of consent. A person giving consent must be Informed fully 
of the nature and purpose of the research and the procedures to be used; 
the researcher mst identify those procedures which are experimental, 
and point out possible attendant short* or long-term risks or discomforts* 
Furthermore, there must be written evidence that the person has been 
informed of alternative treatment methods • 

llhile most participants in the workgroup agreed that obtainlsig in- 
formed consent was a valid and worthwhile research practice, they ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with some of the specific requirements outlined 
above. For Instance, they called attention to the i^[»lications of 
requirements to reveal information about alternative "treatment" methods, 
and argiied that such rules and guidelines could not be applied rigidly 
across the many behavioral, social, and medical scientific disciplines. 
Can a medical study that involves alternative surgical or pharmacological 
treatments be equated with a psychology experiment that concerns differ- 
ent problem-solving techniques? If "blanket" regulations were estab- 
lished, would the researchers be required to provide the subjects with 
complete information about research objectives, hypotheses, theories, 
design and methodological techniques, regardless of the nature of the 
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study? If so, it would be virtually Inqiossible to collect "clean" 
information and to design an unbiased study, even in the most natural- 
istic type of research setting. The basic and unresolved question for 
the discussants was therefore, "How auch information must be offered 
to subjects to enable them to give truly Informed consent?" 

A second issue considered by the group concerned the problem of 
obtaining Informed consent in the case of the young child and adoles- 
cent. In some proposed regulations, the age requirement for informed 
consent has been set at seven years (the Catholic age of consent). 
Discussants pointed out that this suggestion is based on unproven 
assumptions about the intellectual and socio«emotional abilities of 
children. On the other hand, the capability of adolescents to speak 
for themselves is ignored by a proposed requirement that both parents 
agree In writing to an adolescent's participation in a research project. 
In fact, seeking permission from parents in this way might lead ultimately 
to an invasion of the adolescent^s privacy. It may pronq>t parents to 
ask questions about the nature of the adolescent's life that he or she 
desires to keep secret, especially if they relate to potentially illegal 
or disapproved behaviors. 

There was some question about when during the research process in-* 
formed consent should be obtained. Some discussants advocated that it 
be sought not only prior to the data collection, but also prior to the 
design of the study and the use of the data* Such consent would be 
particularly important when data was in the form of tape recordings or 
video tapes, In which case the s^^^ject's anonymity might be more diffi- 
cult to protect. 
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Participants decided that general guidelines should be formulated, 
rather than specific regulations which would be applied without fall In 
every situation. Such guidelines could be based on the right of the 
child, the adolescent, and other family members to decide not to partici- 
pate In an experiment, and could be tailored to fit different situations, 
capabilities, and types of research settings. The amount of Information 
that would have to be provided to enable a subject to give Informed con- 
sent would vary according to whether the study was "unobtrusive and 
naturalistic" or "obtrusive. Intensive, and longitudinal." One difference 
In the need for informed and uninformed consent might lie, therefore. 
In irfiether research focuses on behavior that clearly is open to public 
scrutiny, or relics on manipulation and experimentation to gather data. 

Participants suggested that if social scientists devoted as much 
creative energy to devising strategies for obtaining truly informed con- 
sent as they have to devising strategics of deception in the past, a 
researcher could be honest with subjects and stiU do effective research. 
The primary responsibility of the researcher should be to insure that the 
subject genuinely understands his right to refuse to participate, and 
that he Is Informed in advance of any risks that may accompany the research 
treatment or intervention. 

The workgroup also discussed problems related to the confidentiality 
of information gathered in the course of research. How can a proper 
balance be achieved between the researcher »s conflicting obligations to 
disseminate information to the scientific conmiunlty and to protect the 
research population? Workgroup participants pointed out that researchers 
had to share findings with other professionals if complex scientific and 
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social problems are ever to be solved* At the same tl»e, the rights 
and anonymity of the research subjects must be carefully guarded. Some 
discussants stated that subjects do have the right to control the way 
in vhich their case histories and other data are to be used* Yet, in 
this age of coo^uterized data banks, control over the uses of the 
scientist's data is increasingly difficult. Other discussants argued, 
however, that the subject should not necessarily have the right to "victo" 
the use of data after they have been collected. They suggested that 
research subjects be given the opportunity to rebut research conclusions 
published in Journals and in the popular press~especially When the 
findings have political implications or lAen a group or category of 
people is being characterized in some way. 

It may be more difficult for the researcher to maintain confiden- 
tiality in some research settings than in others* In intensive studies 
of the family (for instance as a system of coalitions and relationships 
in conflict) certain members of the family, such as the parents, may 
pressure the researcher to reveal information gathered from other 
meabers of the family. Special efforts must be made in such cases not 
to violate the rights and trust of any of the research participants. 

The discussants also considered in depth the issue of conmnity 
input in research activities. Although in many cases the sample popula- 
tions can not necessarily add scientific expertise to the desisn, imple- 
mentation, or interpretation of research, their participation at some 
or all of these points in a research project may give the study a mor^^ 
balanced perspective, and is Justified on ethical erounds. Several 
discussants pointed out that a "myth of objectivity" is often promulgated 
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by researchers who, in fact, often choose research models that reflect 
their own ideological or philosophical biases. This Is a significant 
problem, especially if research has policy Inqjlications or is being 
directed at a population other than that for which the model was origi- 
nally formulated. As one participant stated, it is "difficult for 
middle-class white researchers to appreciate the special qualities cf 
family groups which are not like them, without resorting to a deficit 
model." The group's position was not that the researcher should necessar- 
ily share the same background as the subject population, but that feed- 
back from the community should be solicited so that the viewpoints of 
its meinbers can be incorporated into the study. Furthermore, the 
researcher's philosophical stance should be made a part of the public 
record so that others mijdit better assess his analysis and interpretation 
of the data. 

The discussants acknowledged that It is not easy to Inclement a 
commitment- to seek out community Input. For example, how do yoo choose 
one, or even several "representative" spokesmen from a conmunlty or 
group of people? Does the community merely give advice, or does it have 
veto power over the type of study and the use of findings? Will commu- 
nity pressure influence the way in which a researcher collects and inter- 
prets data such that significant biases and distortions are introduced? 

In spite of these problems, most participants in the workgroup 
accepted the principle that community input should occur as early as 
possible in the designing of research. One person underlined the impor- 
tance of early participation and pointed out that otherwise, the legal 
right to disseminate findings could easily override any prior promises 
concerning community input. 
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Discussants conceptualized the central objective of community xn- 
volvement as the incorporation of the "qualitative experience" of a 
particular group of people, rather than help in designing the specifics 
of the research project. This might be achieved through "rap" sessions, 
for example, in which potential subjects would have the opportunity to 
define problems they foresee. 

Discussants argued that researchers are obligated to compensate 
people for participation in research, and to follow-up the effects of 
"intruding" in the family's affairs* Services, such as counseling, should 
be provided i^en needed or desired* Some participants objected to the 
use of the term "incentive" to describe compensation given the sublectj 
because it implied a degree of manipulation; they preferred to describe 
the interaction between researcher and subject as an "exchange" relations- 
ship in which all types of people (not Just the poor) were to be compen-- 
sated for their time — as a sign of respect and appreciation. In deciding 
what type of compensation should be given, the needs and wishes of the 
subject population should be considered* For exan^le, some subjects 
might prefer to obtain counseling or other services froir* the researcher* 
rather than financial remuneration* 

Participants pointed out that if researchers become too Involved with 
families and are called upon to provide services or advice before the 
study is completed, variables might be confounded and research data contam- 
inated. One discussant urged more efforts toward developing research 
designs and strategies that would allow researchers to respond to requests 
for aid during a study without jeopardizing the data collection. The 
researcher must also consider his responsibilities with regard to inter- 
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vening in a family's affairs against the will of the family members, 
for instance in the case of physical or mental illness, or criminal 
activity. • (One person suggested that some researchers react with 
"hysteria*' to the slightest deviation from the norm.) At any rate, 
more consideration needs to be given to such problems by the research 
Community. 

The group's final assessment of the problem was that the respon- 
sibility of the researcher varies with the nature of the research being 
conducted, (for instance, the length of the time span, the age of the 
subjects, and the degree of intervention). Discussants recommended that 
funding agencies consider compensation and follow-up as integral aspects 
of the research process and that they specifically set aside the funds 
necessary for this purpose. 

The Researcher and the Government 

There were two primary concerns voiced by workgroup participants 
about the involvement of government in basic and applied research activity 

First, in both types of research^ the researcher may be pressured 
by the government to favorably interpret or actually suppress undesirable 
findings, if this is politically expedient. Similarly-, the government 
simply might not allow unfavorable findings to be published as a govern- 
ment report, thus lessening the public impact of the study by relegating 
its publication to scientific journals. The discussants argued that the 
researcher should have the right to establish, in advance, his control 
over the final report and its dissemination— vhether the source of 
funding is by government grant or contract. 
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Second^ some participants postulated that it was unethical to 
accept a research contract if the government's motivation for funding 
the research was essentially to defer and avoid making unpopular deci- 
sions or taking substantive action on social problems. Other participants 
pointed out that research priorities often seem to be repetitive and 
unnecessary, presumably as a result of bureaucratic disorganization or 
the fact that, as Margaret Mead pointed out, "government has no history/' 
Discussants acknowledged that research often is repeated unintentionally 
because of imperfect communication vertically and horizontally within 
the government. In some cases, earlier research may have been poorly 
done, or yielded Insufficient data to permit application. 

Other participants questioned the propriety of accepting government 
research contracts specially designed to help formulate policy decisions, 
when it is known on the basis of previous research that the hard facts 
necessary for such decision-making cannot be derived from the resultant 
data. In addition, concern was voiced that government decision-making 
often is based on single studies, which in themselves are incomplete 
and which should be considered in relation to other research findings 
_ in the ^area. - - 

Some participants suggested that researchers should try to alter 
contracts they perceive as questionable or unethical, in order to inves- 
tigate related but more worthwhile issues. Others advocated that the 
entire reward system be changed so that good researchers are not shunted 
away from important, "do-able" research into "fashionable" research 
projects for which government money is available. 

A suggestion was made that historical studies might be undertaken 
to analyze the impact of the introduction of large amounts of government 
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money into a research area. What circumstances originally stimulated 
the interest and allocation of funds? Where did the money go? What 
final recommendations emerged and what recommendations were actually 
implemented as a result of this funding? 

A further step toward the coordination of government-sponsored 
research might be accomplished by establishing a broad-based, scientific 
institute which, in conjunction with Congress, might take responsibility 
for developing five- or ten-year programs for research in various areas. 

Toward Ethical Research 

Throughout the meetings, the participants considered means of 
re-establishing a sense of trust In the relationship between researcher 
and subject, and researcher and government. The discussions focused 
on the effectiveness of government regulation (in contrast to self- 
regulation by the profession) in eliminating abuses and establishing trust. 

All participants agreed that current guidelines proposed by the 
American Psychological Association (Ethical Principles, 1973) were quite 
workable. They pointed out that the APA formulation maintained a good 
balance between the rights of the subject population, the rights of the 
researcher, and the potential benefit that might be derived from each 
research project. Discussants endorsed a procedure in which such rights 
would be weighed by a committee of local scientists (and, hopefully, 
representatives of the general public) who could judge the feasibility 
of each project in the context of local conditions. 

Several suggestions concerned the apparent inevitability of goverr>- 
ment regulation of research activities. Some participants advised that 
researchers try to determine ways in which proposed regulations could be 
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improved, and subsequently communicate their suggestions to the Depart- 
ment of Healthy Education and Welfare and the Congress. 

Most discussants appeared to believe, however, that regulations 
of any kind would fail to cure mistrust of professional researchers 
among the general public, and concluded that non-regulatory methods for 
dealing with research ethics were needed. General, flexible guidelines 
should be formulated with only a bare minimum of formally legislated 
regulation (such as an absolute prohibition on doing research that would 
harm young children) . 

Most importantly, efforts should be made to change the basic system 
that tends to support and even encourage abuses of research ethics. 
The research community should support educational activities aimed at 
accurately communicating to the public the purposes, methods and goals 
of research, so that citizens can distinguish between questionable or 
harmful research and justifiable, ethical research. Similarly^ researchers 
should not be reluctant to criticize and expose research projects or 
practices that are unethical and harmful. A continuing dialogue among 
social scientists should be established in order to insure that the 
highest ethical standards are constantly applied to research and develop- 
ment efforts. Professional organizatioikS and journals might be encouraged 
to devote more attention to the consideration of ethical issues, and 
measures to instruct students in the ethical as well as theoretical and 
methodological aspects of research could be incorporated into graduate 
training programs. 

Finally, the group urged that when regulations are adopted by 
Congress or one of the agencies, they should be subjected to continual 
review. The review process should not involve simply a single public 
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hearing, as is now customery, but a continuing face-to-face exchange 
of Information that would Include researchers, representatives of 
research populations, and the Individuals within the government who 
write the regulations, approve thea, and enforce them. 

In summary, all discussants agreed that the research ^omunlty in 
some respects had failed to promote self-regulation. At the same time, 
participants maintained that most researchers were ethical and that an 
unintended by-product of strict legislated regulations might be an actual 
reduction in the sensitivity of the individual researcher to his respon- 
sibilities with regard to the research population. Absolute adherence 
to ethical principles in research was advised, especially since, as one 
participant Indicated, society appeared to expect more from professionals 
in this regard than from other groups. 
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Specific Recommend ations >of the Workgroup on Ethics and Family Hesearch 

1. Input from groups being studied should be sought at some point or 
points in the design » implementation » Interpretation or publication 
of researcher projects and In the formulation of ethical guidelines 
for future research. 

2. The research community should develop flexible guidelines for 
obtaining informed consent with regard to behavioral science research- 
on children, adolescents , or the family* 

3. More attention needs to be given to the problem of confidentiality 
of data and anonymity of subjects » especially when audio-visual 
records or detailed case studies are part of the research methodology. 

4. Attempts should be made to determine how the research has altered 
family relationships or patterns; the researcher should provide 
appropriate compensation for the subject's participation, including 
necessary follow-up services after the researcher ^s intervention 

in the family* 

5. Efforts should be made to establish a means of continuing, face- 
to-face communication between researchers and those formulating and 
implementing regulations, with a view toward re-emphasizing self- 
regulation of behavioral science research. 

6. The researcher should seek at all times to resist efforts by any 
group, including the government or funding agencies, to alter or 
suppress research findings on the basis of political or other 
considerations. 

7. Research contracts should be carefully scrutinized in order to 
determine whether they intentionally have been commissioned In lieu 
of substantive action, constitute duplication of previous efforts, 
or are unlikely to provide a basis for designated policy decisions. 

8. A general study might be undertaken to determine the consequences 
of massive government funding in a particular research area. 

9. The research community should investigate the feasibility of 
establishing a formal working relationship between Congress and a 
body of scientists to determine long-range plans for coordinated 
research fiinding by the government. 
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THE FAMILY: RESEARCH CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCERNS 



Prepared by 

Adele Harrell» B.A. 
Maure Hurt» Jr.» Ph.D, 
Edith H. Grotbergy Ph.D. 



^Reprinted from A. Harrel, M. Hurt, Jr. and E. H. Grotberg^ 
The Family; Research Considerations and Concerns . Washington, D»C. 
The George Washington University, Social Research Group, 1973 
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THE FAMILY: RESEARCH CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCERNS 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development 
selected the Family as a theme around which to conceptualize and identify 
research questions and efforts thatWght well be used by the munber 
Agencies as guides for their plannlng^and support of research. Each Agency 
has within its legislative authorization and mission, the opportunity to 
address the Family in its research efforts. According to tiie different 
mandates, the Agencies address the family in different ways and from 
different perspectives, but each may study the Family.' With the Panel 
focusing on the theme of the Family, the member Agencies mi^htNrq^^together 
for greater coordination of research effort and better utilization of^ Agency 
resources. In addition to its value as a theme arotind which the Agencies 
could organize their thinking and planning, the Family was selected as a 
particularly Important focus for research becau2^e of its critical role in 
the life of the young child. 

(1) the family provides the primary interaction environment and 
influences the child in his early years; 

(2) the family is perceived ns the basic and critical social 
institution for child development; 

(3) because of the complexity of the child-parent interactions 
within the family, the child cannot be served independently 
of the family; and 

(4) parental involvement in child development programs and services 

1 

may enhance the effectiveness of these programs and services* 

9^- - 103 - \ - 
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The Panel addressed the problem of Identifying research questions and 
efforts pertaining to the Family through Panel discussions and through an ' 
interview system. 

The Panel discussions focused on the problems of definition of the 
Family, as well as some of the methodological problems inherent in research 
on a social systeia such as the Family. For purposes of the Panel, the 
following working definition of the family was accepted: 

A family is a social unit which has or majr have children 
While a family may also be defined as "a social unit in which primary relation- 
ships are established and maintained." the definition including the reference 
to children seemed more appropriate to the Panel. 

In terms of methodological problems, the Panel discussions Included 
the followlpg concerns and suggestions: 

(1) Studies should be organized -and designed to provide for analysis 
and reanalysls across studies over time. 

(2) Studies should be conducted so that the privacy of families is 
protected. 

(3) Longitudinal studies are especially appropriate as a method for 
family research . 

(4) New and Improved instrumentation and methodology are needed to 
cope more effectively with variables and factors, such as: 

a. socioeconomic status, but conceptualized as going beyond 
the traditional Income, education, assistance, etc., and 

^reflecting current social perceptions and conditions; 

b. family roles with regard to parent/child, parent/parent, 
parent/society, child/society, and family /society inter- 
actions; 
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c* ethnicity or cultural identity; 

d« Social forces and intervention procedures. 

(5) Theories of family models should focus more on "healthy" families 
than on the traditional pathological family models* 

(6) Research on the family should Include methods for the dissemina- 
tion and utilization of the findings. 

The interviews were conducted with each member Agency on the Panel; 
some Interviews were with single representatives of the Agencies while others 
were conducted with a group from a particular member Agency. During the 
interviews, the Agency representatives were asked to identify research ques- 
tions pertaining to the Family which fell within the legislative mandate of 
their Agency and which already were or might be of interest to the Agency 
for support consideration. The research questions and concerns fell into 
three rather broad categories and are presented In Tables I, II, and III 
accordingly: 

(1) The Internal Systems of the Family . Kesearch questions under 
this category address the internal dynamics and structure of the family 
without concern for outside institutions* Any family form may be studied 
in terms^ of the ftinctions of children, the role options within the family, 
the way family members meet their needs, the socialization ftinctlon of the 
family, and the reasons why people have children* Research may well be 
designed to cut across the various family systems for comparative purposes. 
The need to study variant family forms as separate social systems should 
not be Ignored; comparisons may not necessarily be appropriate. Specific 
research questions relating to the Internal Systems of the Family are 
presented in Table I. The research questions were provided by member Agencies 
of the Panel and are identified by checks in the appropriate boxes* 
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• (2) The Family and Transactions with tke External Systems . Research 
questions under this category address the family as \t^nteracts with insti- 
tutions other than the family or as outs'ide institutions irq^nge on it. The 
external systems impinge on the family and frequently determlne\he limita- 
tions within which the family may function. On the other hand, thef^ily 
may directly effect external systems by various kinds of behavior or lack \ 
of behavior. These external systems include the schools, the hospitals, 
the legal institutions, the churches, the social support systems, both 
institutional and non-institutional, the political, etc. Specific research 
questions relating to the Family and Transactions with the External Systems 
are presented in Table II." Again, the agencies submitting the questions are 
identified in the appropriate boxes. 

The Inter nal Systems of the Family and the Family and Transactions 
with the External Systems. Research questions under this category combine 
elements of both Internal and External Systems and draw on both for research 
purposes. Many research questions cannot be clearly categorized into 
internal systems of the family or the transactions of the family with the 
external systems. These questions bridge both kinds of systems or lift out 
aspects of one and relate them to aspects of the other. In order to address 
these more complex questions, a separate table is presented. Table III 
includes these research questions, again identifying the agency or agencies 
concerned with the questions. 

As may be seen from Tables I, II and III, many^research questions are 
identified by a number of Agencies to be within their legislative mandate 
as well as their current or likely area of interest. Sixteen questions 
were so identified by six or more agencies. They are lifted out from 
Tables I-III and presented according to the categories provided in Tables 
r-rt^r^ I-III. These sixteen questions begin^on paee 116. 
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Family-Related Research Questions 
Identified by Six or More Ag encies 

Questions Relating to The Internal Systems of the Family 

1. Investigations to determine the various family 
structures that exist in the United States; 
frequency, effects on parents (adults) and 
children. 

2. Research concerning the effect upon child 
development of family size and/or spacing 
of children. 

Results of the impact of Increased geographi- 
cal mobility on families. 

Descriptive studies to determine cultural 
attitudes and beliefs of the various ethnic 
and social class groups in which families 
hold membership. 

5. Investigations of the environmental and socio- 
cultural factors Impinging upon families (e.g., 
schools, type of housing, geographical region, 
cultural group norms, etc.) and their rela- 
tionship to child-rearing practices, family 
roles and functioning, etc. 



3. 



4. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
ASPE, USDA, NIE 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, USDA, NINDS 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA, OE 

NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, USDA, OE 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, ASPE, USDA. 
OE 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, MCHS, USDA, 
OE, NINDS 

NIMH, SRS, ASPE. 
USDA, OE, NIE 



6. Determination of what should be taught to 
potential parents that will aid child 
development. 

7. Determination of the influence of the role of 
the school in the community in which the family 
is a part; i.e., how do school programs (e.g., 
adult education) affect the family; how does 
parent and/or child participation in school 
activities affect the child's achievement be- 
havior; effects upon the family if school 
takes the role in showing parents how to 

help their children. 

Questions Relating to The Family and Transactions with the External System 



8. Research on the impact upon children of parents 
interacting with the school (e.g., as aides, 
PTA, in planning, and decision-making, etc.) . 



NIMH, OCD, MCHS. 
ASPE. OE. NIE 



9. Determination of the levels at which interven- NICHD. NIMH. OCD. 
tlon with families might successfully take place . MCHS. ASPE. OE 
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10. Determination of the strengths and weaknesses of 
various types of families in dealing with the 
society as a whole* 

11. Studies to determine how we can effectively 
reach adolescents in delivering health services 
and /or educate them in good health practices 
that will affect child development. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, MCHS, USDA 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, MCHS, USDA, 
OE 



Questions Relating to Both: The Internal and the External Systems 



12. Research on the impact of the media and dissemi- 
nation of various types of information upon 
families • 

13. Identification of familial goals for children 
and how society can help the family meet these 
goals . 

lA. Investigations concerning the impact upon the 
family of having a handicapped child and ways 
in which outside agencies can help them cope. 

15. Investigation of the impact of housing arrange- 
ments upon families. ~" 

16. Determination of the impact of day care upon 
families and identification of families for 
whom day care is and is not helpful. 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA, 
OE, NIE 

NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
SRS, MCHS, ASPE, 
USDA 

NICHD, NIMH, MCHS, 
ASPE, OE, NINDS 



NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA 

NICHD, NIMH, OCD, 
MCHS, ASPE, USDA, 
OE 



By reviewing the questions identified most frequently and considering 
the comments and additional research areas suggested during the interviews 
(these are summarized in the Appendix), some research themes and approaches 
across Agencies emerge. The results are outlined below. 

1. What are the various family forms in the United States and what is 
the frequency and distribution of each? 

a. Descriptive studies of the membership, kinship relations 

and lifestyles of various family forms (i.e., communal families, 
single parent families, migrant families, foster families) are 
needed • 

2. What contributes to successful family functioning? 

a. What kind of parental behavior is associated with healthy 
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child development? How is it learned? How is it affected 
by intrafamily influences? 

b. What are the effects of family size, of spacing of children 
and/or family form? 

c. What cultural values affect family function and how? 

d. How do special problems such as handicapped children, ill 
health, and poverty affect the family? 

e. How can healthy family functioning and child development be 
' measured? 

3. How does the family interact with environmental and sociocultural 
factors, especially social change? For example, what are the effects 
on the family and its members of the type of housing, geographical 
location and mobility, cultural attitudes, employment opportunities, 
and labeling of families and children? What societal forces help 
keep families together or pull them apart? 

4. What is the iii5)act on the family of the institutions that deal with 
the children of the family and, conversely, the impact of the 
family on these institutions? 

a. What is the effect of the family structure (single parent, 
commune, etc.)i and family problems (handicapping conditions, 
ill health, poverty) on the way In which a family interacts 
with institutions such as schools or health sein^ices? 

b. What is the impact on child development and child--rearing 
practices of various kinds of institutions, services, and pro- 
grams? What institutional barriers impede successful family 
functioning? 

5. What policies and actions should the federal/state/ local governments 
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and/or private institutions take to support the family and 
promote healthy child development? 

a* What are family goals for children and how can society help 
the family meet these goals? 

b. What external supports (i.e., medical, educational or welfare 
services) are needed to meet the needs of families — especially 
those with special problems such as handici?)ped children, 
adolescent parents, or English deficiencies? How can such 
support be provided? For example, what health services are 
needed and how can they be designed to support family function? 
What is the impact of day care or home-based education on 
families? 

c. How can parenting skills be taught — at what level, to whom, and 
by what means? 

d. What kind of information should be disseminated to families to 
promote child development, how (by whom, and to whom)? 

Other research questions appear in the Tables which fall within the 
legislative mandate and interest of less than six Agencies. These questions 
are certainly not of less signijEicance, but they lend themselves less yell to 
multi-agency support or interagency planning. These questions may, however, 
be examined on an interagency basis, to determine if they are an adjunct to 
concerns and efforts of other Agencies, or indeed, feed into them at some 
later point in time* The possibilities are limited only by the imagination 
and resourcefulness of the Agencies. 

The Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development is 
making this document available to member Agencies with the recommendation 
that the Agencies consider the contents of the document as they establish 
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rMMTch poltelM and priorities and as they plan their areas of support 
aad all«catieB of resources. 
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SUMMARY OF AGENCY INTERVIEWS^ 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) 

ASPE suggested the following research questions concerning the family: 
What are the various family structures that exist In the United States? 
What Is the frequency and distribution of each? What effects do these family 
structures have on the adults and children Involved? How do these family 
structures Interact/change with social changes (i.e., more Income, women 
working, divorce. Increased mobility. Increased leisure time, media, sex 
role changes, etc.)? How is the Impact manifested in the family unit and 
in the institutions that deal with the children of these families? What 
policies /actions should the federal/state/local governments and/or private 
institutions and business pursue to maximize the development of a ^^ealthy"* 
family unit? 

♦•'Healthy" families are defined as those requiring the least Intervention 
of a remedial nature, such as mental health services or welfare services. 

Office of Education 0E> Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 

BEH indicated an interest in the impact on families of providing educa*- 
tional services to handicapped children at the local school level, which 
would return many of these children to their families from residential 
institutions. More .information about the effect of a handicapped child on 
the family is desired. Personal interest was expressed in research on 
supportive services and parental education for families of handicapped chil- 
dren. Specific areas for such research included: research on weekend care 
for severely handicapped children to support the family by providing rest 
and vacation time, and the development of educational materials and films 
for parents for use by professional personnel. 

In some cases, several people from an agency were interviewed and the 
results combined. ' 
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OE. Bureau of Element ary and Secondary Education (BESE) 

Research questions of special Interest to the Follow-Through program 
included: What Is the impact on child development of families partlclpa- 
tlon In society and of parental Interactloh with the school? and, What Is 
the Impact of media and the dissemination of various types of Information, 
particularly educational information, upon families? 

Further study of home-based education models and prototypes and their " 
applicability to older children was suggested. Data on family structure 
and the spacing of children has been gathered through parent Interviews and 
could be used to evaluate the correlation between various family structures 
and school performance measures. 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD) 

All the research questions in Table I were of interest zo NICHD. Areas 
of special concern included studies of family forms and lifestyles, parti- 
cularly the roles, structure, and child-rearing practices of the communal 
family. The enhancement of human development could be promoted by investi- 
gation of questions such as what are sources of information (and guidance) 
used by families, what are various family attitudes and values concerning 
sex education, and what are the effects of isolation upon families and 
family members. 

The agency has a special concern for health studies and the following 
research areas were suggested: Population studies-especially investiga- 
tions of fertility practices and patterns; family-oriented health studies 
(including genetic studies) that focus on the intact survival of babies, 
the avoidance of birth defects, and the prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
of mental retardation and further studies of the delivery of health services, 
particularly the hospital/home interface at the time of childbirth. 
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Social and Reh»M'^it.jit.i.i^u>.Sx:>i^/ice (SRS) 

The SRS legislative icandate directs that the research must be applied 
to the inmediate need: of CSA (Children's Service Administration) and YDDPA 
(Youth Development aod Itelinquency Prevention Administration). SRS research 
centers on child welfare studies of factors that predict the necessity for 
eventual removal of a (ihm from the home, identification of specific 
problems that require f>\-\ rtimoval^ and the kind of intervention needed to 
avoid removal, rnei*: research will not focus on internal family systems. 
SRS is especially c^^z^rn^A vtth the research qtiestions in Tables II and III 
that deal with the impact of environmental and sociocultural influences on 
families, with iceat:ifyj.cxg factors that pull families together or keep them 
apart, and with ctxa kinds oi supportive services which would strengthen 
families or supplant them vhan necessary* A personal interest was expressed 
in increasing the syp-thesis and dissemination of research results presently 
available and thtrxeby i»^^^ssing the proper practical application of research* 

Department of Labor (DQL^ 

The research ^.-^^^^^Is At^ DOL is primarily the areas of welfare and 
work, not on the lamiiy peruse. However, the agency is interested in the 
process of- inter'^^'^r.r^' rcr^sarch. 

Housing and Urban Devalo T MeBi: (HUD) 

The research at RUD is Tjot focused on the family, but rather on parti- 
cular housing cr ^xxb^v-^tx^tt^z related to specific problems. 

» 

National Instic;r!?y wig ^p ^te iil^ l '^^^ (NIMH) 

NIMH is interested in internal family systems as they contribute to 
the socialization and maptal Jiealth of family members, particularly chil-- 
dren. Studies diffeMticer, in various forms, lifestyles, and dynamics 
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of both healthy families and families with problems were suggested. Studies 
of ways In which external systems, particularly comnunlty Institutions, can 
Influence and reinforce healthy family functioning are Important; for 
example, research on programs and services that could be added to existing 
Institutions for this purpose Is being conducted. Particular Interest was 
expressed In the hospital/home Interface and In education In parenting 
skills. Investigations of the various Interactive sociological Influences 
on child rearing and development are planned. 

Hatemal and Child Health Service (MCHS) 

MCHS Indicated Interest In research on Internal family systems as 
they relate to understanding the needs, attitudes, and practices regarding 
parenting performance, such as a study of the role of putative fathers In 
relation to unwed adolescent mothers and their children. Other questions 
of Interest wcro-how parents learn to act as parents, what sources of Infor- 
mation are used by parents, and studies of values concerning sex education. 
Interest In research on the family In relation to external systems centered 
on improving methods of providing health services to families; for example, 
studies to identify institutional barriers such as discrimination and lack 
of availability that inhibit family access to services were suggested. 
Special health problems cited as areas for family-related research Included: 
investigations of the knowledge, attitudes, and practices of families in 
regard to nutrition and the prevention or treatment of child abuse and 
learning disabilities. 

National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke (KINDS) 

The research of NINDS is focused on neurological disease or handi- 
capping conditions. The agency is, therefore, interested in family-related 
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rMe«rch that deals with the prevention, dl«i;noflf, or treatment of such 
conditions and with family attitudes and practices regarding a child han***- 
capped by them. Studies include research on genetic counseling services to 
families to prevent these conditions, as well as research on environmental 
modification that could study effects of lead-based paint poisoning or poor 
housing conditions* 

U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 

The Department of Agriculture's family-related research is conducted 
by their State Agriculture Experiment Stations. Research Interest centers 
on the delivery of services to farm families, particuUrly through theit 
Family Rural Development Progrsm. The Program is designed to provide a wide 
range of services— medical, cultural, recreational, and nutritional. Research 
on the adjustment potentiU of the family, that is, what kinds of changes 
a family is capable of making and how to luring* them about, is of continuing 
interest. The intact of economic shifts on the cohesiveness and continuity 
of families and studies of economic development are important research 
concerns . 

• 

Natloxul Institute of Education (NIE) 

The primary family-related research concern of NIE is in the effect of 
the family /home on the child *s learning t lifestylet and future educational 
achievements Research is planned on ways to support and help parents assume 
a more active and aware role in promoting their child *s developmental pro- 
gress* Such research could include studies of kinds and effects of parental 
Inveraction with the school and the determination of critical periods of 
interaction between the school^ the child^ and the familye Investigations 
of how |HHi tislMliia we laamedt how parenting skills may be taught. 
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and the tepact of media and dlssemlnatloa on families are related to aup- 
porting parental awareness of child development. 

Additional research areas suggested were: (1) the impact on housing 
conditions, such as size of living quarters and crowding, on family inter- 
action; (2) the Impact on employment patterns, absenteeism, and tumovar 
of providing day care services in various kinds of residential areas; and 
(3) the effects of varying drgrees of involvement of children in family 
activities upon the value structure of adolescents. 
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